


tinge seventieth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
was held in Philadelphia from December 
29th to January Ist, with headquarters at 
. the Hotel Adelphia. The program com- 
prised fifty-six pages and presented such 
an array of subjects for consideration and 
able men and women for their discussion as 
would be worthy of a national meeting. 
Dr. Downes may well be proud of it. 
The general sessions were held in the 
Central High School at Broad and Green 
streets, on the afternoons and evenings of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the final session 
being held on Thursday morning. In this 
great building also, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday mornings, were held the meetings 
of the departments of County Superintend- 
ence, City and Borough Superintendence, 
Colleges and Normal Schools, Rural Schools, 
Music, Supervising Principals, C »ntinuation 
Schools, Manual Arts, with its sections of 
! Mechanic Arts, Household Arts and Draw- 
ing, and the Americanization Round Table. 

In the William Penn High School the 
High School department convened at 2 
o’clock on Monday afternoon, with sessions 
at 8 o’clock on Monday evening and 9 a. m. 
on Wednesday. The sections of this de- 
partment, including Classical Languages, 
Commercial Department, the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, Eng- 
lish, History and Civics, Mathematics, Mod- 
ern Languages, and Science, held their 
sessions in this building, meeting in rooms 
named in the program at 9 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning. The Library department, the 
Pennsylvania Association of College and 
University Teachers of Education and the 
Child’s Hygiene Round Table also held 
their meetings in this building. The Graded 
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School Department, the Department of 
School Patrons and the Kindergarten 
Round Table met in the Normal School on 
Spring Garden street. The registration 
headquarters were at the Central High 
School. Arrangements for the music were 
made by Profs. W. E. Herclerode of Har- 
risburg, president of the Department of 
Music, and E. W. Pearson of Philadelphia. 
The local arrangements by Supt. John P. 
Garber and his assistants were admirable 
and generous in every way. The Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements was organized 
as follows: Dr. John P. Garber, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Louis Nusbaum, Gen- 
eral Chairman. The Sub-Committee Chair- 
men: Samuel L. Chew, Information; Oliver 
P. Cornman, Publicity; Henry J. Gideon, 
Hotels; Holman White, Places of Interest; 
John Christopher, Hospitality; George 
Wheeler, Meeting Places; Enoch W. Pear- 
son, Music; Charles H. Brelsford, School 
Exhibits; George W. Flounders, Registra- 
tion; William Dick, Finance; Charles A. 
Coulomb, Badges. 
The officers of State Association were: 
F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, President; S. 
E. Weber, Scranton, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. W. M. MacDonald, West Chester, 
Second Vice-President; J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster, Secretary, and John C. Wagner, 
Carlisle, Treasurer. The Executive - 
mittee: F. E. Downes, Chairman, Harris- 
burg; S. E. Weber, Scranton; Thomas E.: 
Finegan, Harrisburg; George M. Philips, 
West Chester; George Wheeler, Philadel- 
phia; W. H. Burd, Altoona, and Alma G. 
Rice, Slippery Rock. The Trustees of Per- 
manent Fund: G. M. Philips, President, 
West Chester ; George L. Omwake, College- 
ville; S. H. Dean, Mt. Carmel, and F. E. 
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Downes, Harrisburg. ‘The Department 
Presidents: N. E. Heeter, Clarion, County 
Superintendence; R. M. Steele, Latrobe, 
City and Borough Superintendence; J. L. 
Eisenberg, Slippery Rock, College and Nor- 
mal School, Frank D. Barnhart, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, School Directors; C. B. Pennypacker, 
Ardmore, High School; Philip A. Boyer, 
Philadelphia, Graded School; H. G. Park- 
inson, State College, Rural School; William 
M. Harclerode, Harrisburg, Music; C. Val- 
entine Kirby, Pittsburgh, Manual Arts; 
Blanche Swope, Pittsburgh, Library; Mrs. 
Charles Long, Wilkes-Barre, School Pat- 
rons; W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont, Super- 
vising Principals; Norbert J. Melville, Phil- 
adelphia, Chairman, Child Hygiene Round 
Table; George Leslie Omwake, Collegeville, 
Chairman, Society for College Teachers of 
Education Round Table; John P. Garber, 
Philadelphia, Chairman, Americanization 
Round Table, and Adelaide T. I!lman, Phila- 
delphia, Chairman, Kindergarten Round 
Table. 

More than twenty speakers of national 
reputation from without the state of Penn- 
sylvania had a part in the program, aside 
from other scores of educational leaders 
within the state. At the general session 
on Tuesday afternoon Governor Sproul 
made a stirring address in the interest of 
general education and the proper attitude 
of the public towards the teacher and his 
work of vital importance. 

“When I went to school at Chester,” 
said Governor Sproul, “there were no men 
teachers there. I never had a man teacher 
in the elementary grades. And even if the 
schools were not the bulwark of the Na- 
tion, my gratitude to the three women who 
gave me my early education would impel 
me to support the public schools. Never- 
theless, we need more men in the schools. 
Teaching is a serious business. We need 
the best men as well as the best women. to 
make a success of our schools. I am glad 
the compensation has been increased so 
that men will be attracted to the schools.” 

He said that the state administration is 
in full sympathy with the program to ex- 
tend the influence of the public schools into 
every rural district and to every class of 
citizens in Pennsylvania. Just so far as the 
state can go it will go in making teachers’ 
salaries adequate. We can’t expect teach- 
ers to radiate optimism and be an example 
to their pupils if they are inadequately 
paid. You all ought to take a lively in- 
terest in local affairs, local politics, if nec- 
essary. We need your help. We need com- 
munity effort in the nature of better in- 
struction of the stranger within our gates. 
If the Legislature sees what is wanted, it 
will help you in everything you want. Edu- 
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cators should extend the glad hand to for- 
eigners. The people who come to our 
shores need guidance and the glad hand. 
There is too much cold-blooded welcoming. 
They don’t want to be looked at through 
horn-rimmed glasses and be the objects of 
slumming parties. Get out and know them 
and show them the right way, through edu- 
cation. Education is the greatest construc- 
tive work in the state. There is no better 
work than developing and perfecting the 
schools of the country. 

“The thing I am insisting on,” he said, 
“is that teachers of Pennsylvania shall 
have pride in their profession. I can think 
of no higher badge of service, war or no 
war. There is nothing I regard so impor- 
tant as strengthening, developing and per- 
fecting the school system.” 

The Governor commended the new Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Thomas 
E, Finegan, and said it required some cour- 
age to go outside the state for the head of 
the Pennsylvania schools. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. A. D. Yocum, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. A. R. Brubacher, 
President of Albany Normal College, had 
a part in the program. The address of Dr. 
M. L. Burton, President of the University 
of Minnesota, on Tuesday evening was 


‘ well worth hearing, and one of the best of 


the week. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. M. P. Hillegas, 
spoke with authority, as also J. Monroe 
Hewlett, President of the Architectural 
League, New York City; Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick, Columbia University, and Dr. H. 
J. Norton, Director of Physical Education 
of the Public Schools of Rochester. 

The department programs were equally 
interesting and helpful—filled with impor- 
tant subjects to be discussed by persons of 
acknowledged ability. Among the many 
subjects taken up in the departments were: 
Taxation, certification of teachers, com- 
pulsory attendance, supervision, the Wood- 
ruff Salary Bill, training for citizenship, 
economy of time, standardization, social 
duties in the high school, educational meas- 
urement, the project method, various 
phases of Americanization, supervision of 
teaching, parent teachers’ associations, the 
ethics of teaching, health problems, kinder- 
garten problems, school patron problems, 
rural problems, etc. Altogether it was a 
great program. 

On Wednesday afternoon there were me- 
morial exercises of an impressive character 
for Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Dr. Charles 
B. Robertson and Dr. L.E.McGinnes. The 
men who spoke in loving memory of our 
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departed associates and friends were Drs. 
George M. Philips, Henry Snyder, of Jer- 
sey City; Samuel Hamilton, and Charles 
S. Davis, and what they said so well is 
found elsewhere in this volume, adding in- 
terest and value to its pages. 

Wednesday evening was given to Music 
and Art. Supt. C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, 
Pa., who has given much time and study to 
music—himself and in his schools—and has 
been especially interested in securing recog- 
nition for men and women of Pennsylvania 
who have merited attention—more than any 
other man in the state—arranged the pro- 
gram, opening with Pennsylvania songs by 
the Choral of the William Penn High 
School. He read a valuable paper on the 
“Music Masters of Pennsylvania,” which 
shows wide research, and had Prof. Nicho- 
las Douty, accompanied by Prof. Thunder, 
both well-known artists of Philadelphia, 
give interpretations of the work of Penn- 
sylvania composers. This was followed by 
an address on “ Art and the Average Man,” 
by Prof. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of 
Art in the schools of Pittsburgh, which the 
reader should see. 

TuIs seventieth meeting of the State 
_Educational Association is the fifth that 
has been held in Philadelphia. The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal was started by Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes in January, 1852, and 
during that year he strongly urged the 
organization of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In December, 1852, twenty-four 
persons interested in the cause of general 
education met in Harrisburg in the Capitol 
building and the Association was organized 
with Dr. Burrowes as president, to get the 
movement well under way. At that meet- 
ing he insisted that a teacher should be 
elected as his successor. He had never 
taught a day in his life, though he was the 
Nestor of our educational councils for 
more than thirty-five years before his 
death in 1870. Mr. John H. Brown, a well- 
known teacher of Philadelphia, was elected 
for the year 1853 and presided at the meet- 
ings held in Pittsburgh and Lancaster. 
Seventy meetings come and go, all the 
original actors disappear—as good men 
among them as any of today—and the pass- 
ing years realize a dream of the fathers. 
For each member present in December, 
1852, more than a thousand are enrolled at 
a single meeting in less than seventy years! 

The first meeting held in Philadelphia 
was in December, 1855. We remember well 
one wintry night of that meeting when, in- 
stead of the Association program, we pre- 
ferred Edwin Forrest in the play of “ Mac- 
beth” at the old Walnut Street Theatre. 
It was our first night with a great actor in 
a great tragedy—sixty-four years ago, but 
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how real yet—though we have seen many 
hundreds of leading actors and plays since 
then in Philadelphia. The headquarters of 
our party was at 18th and Market, and 
Mary Davis and I had a long walk to the 
hotel, through the snowy blast, from 9th 
and Walnut. Her father, Prof. Wm. V. 
Davis, principal of our High School at 
Lancaster, was then president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

That genial man Samuel Breck, who 
twenty years before had written the com- 
mon school law of Pennsylvania and se- 
cured its passage by the legislature, was in 
those days an old gentleman of ample 
means and quiet leisure living in West 


Philadelphia, much interested, as we have 


since learned, in the Blind Asylum on Race 
Street, to whose concerts we were in the 
habit of going, and in the Sunday School 
of an Episcopal Church to which he be- 
longed. We suppose it was not known by 
any one at this meeting of the Association 
whether he was living or dead. How in- 
teresting to have had on the program this 
fine old man, known for his broad scholar- 


ship and wide acquaintance with the noted _ 


men of his time both in Europe and 
America—but especially for his relation to 
the School Law! He died in 1863. 

The second meeting in Philadelphia was 
in August, 1872, with the genial Harry 
Houck as president, and an enrollment of 
1116. The third in July, 1901. Dr. John 
S. Stahr, President of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, made the program and. di- 
rected the meeting. Enrollment 2015. Ten 
years later, in 1911, Supt. F. W. Robbins, 
then of Lebanon, was President in Phila- 
delphia. Enrollment 2887. And now for 
1919, Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, 
with prospective enrollment of a possible 
twenty-nine thousand and more. 

Monday afternoon was a time of un- 
usual opportunity to visit places of rare 
interest in the big city. That these trips 
should not interfere with the work of the 
Convention they were scheduled for the 
afternoon, of December 2oth, although 
delegates desiring to visit places of interest 
at other times were afforded an oppor- 
tunity to do so by applying at the Informa- 
tion Booth at Headquarters. Dr. Lewis R. 
Harley. Other parties were equally favored 
in their sight-seeing. 

A word personal may not be out of place 
here. I have been present at fifty-nine of 
the sixty-nine meetings held by this Asso- 
ciation. The first was the meeting in Lan- 
caster, when I was a school boy. The 
schools were closed for the week, that 
teachers and pupils might attend these ses- 
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sions. I entered the Lancaster High School 
as teacher in 1855, and that year attended 
the meetings in Pittsburg and Philadelphia; 
also, in 1856, the meetings at Williamsport 
and Harrisburg. We came down from 
Williamsport that year by packet boat, 
there being no railroad to Harrisburg. 

Dr. Burrowes wanted me to go on The 
School Journal as his assistant in 1865, 
but I was not willing to leave the High 
School. He renewed his offer the next 
year, saying, “I’ll take you on your own 
terms, but you must stop teaching night 
school. I don’t want to write your obit- 
uary.” The issue for May, 1866, was the 
first I put through the printing-office, and 
I have made up every number since that 
time—638 monthly issues. The first re- 
port of this Association which it was my 
business to publish in The Journal was in 
1866, a meeting at Gettysburg. This was 
the first of fifty-four such annual reports, 
which it has been my business to publish. 
The only continuous series of these re- 
ports is to be found in The Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and they go back to the 
first meetings. 
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THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 





SEVENTIETH MEETING OF STATE ASSOCIATION. 





Se meeting of the Pennsylvania State 

Educational Association held in Phil- 
adelphia during the recent holiday season, 
which adjourned at noon on New Year’s 
day, 1920, reports through Treasurer Wag- 
ner an enrollment of twenty-nine thousand 
members. This is fifty per cent. better than 
last year, which was twenty per cent. be- 
yond that of any previous year. 

The general sessions were called to order 
by President Downes, at two o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, in the fine auditorium 
of the Boys’ Central High School, with a 
very large audience in attendance. 

Devotional exercises were led by Rev. 
Floyd W. Tompkins, of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, and community 
singing for twenty minutes was conducted 
by Wm. H. Harclerode, the grand organ of 
the School played by George L. Lindsay. 
It was chorus singing that must be heard 
to be appreciated and gave a fine introduc- 
tion to the program of the week. 

Dr. John P. Garber, City Superintendent 
of Schools of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing address of welcome: 


WORDS OF WELCOME. 


They have a pleasing practice in the South- 
land, when they like you and take you into 
their homes, of saying, “ Now you're one of 
our folks.” In the name of the 4,500 educa- 
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tional workers of our city who have joined 
this Association and in behalf of all the inter- 
ests they represent, we bid you welcome in 
the language of the Southland. Our city, our 
homes, and our hearts are open to you, make 
yourselves at home for we wish to regard 
each of you as “one of our folks.” You 
should be especially near to us because of the 
interests that we have in common. In these 
days when the world is turning to the school 
for the solution of so many of its perplexing 
problems and for the satisfying of its crisis 
of unrest, we all realize the great responsibil- 
ity resting upon us, as well as the exceptional 
opportunities afforded us, for rendering a 
service that is beyond price to our respective 
communities, our State and our Nation. We 
each have our local problems, our failures and 
our successes, but above and beyond these we 
have our visions of the possibilities of our 
great calling for the welfare of our great 
Commonwealth, the “ Keystone of the Arch” 
of great commonwealths. And we have the 
assurance of the great Governor of our great 
Commonwealth that he will use his best en- 
deavors to have the “Keystone” stand out 
educationally beyond all the other stones of 
the Arch. This is a challenge to our best 
efforts for the same purpose, a challenge em- 
phasized by what has already been accom- 
plished by our new State Superintendent. 

So I welcome you as fellow-workers in this 
goodly cause, as fellow-members in this great 
State organization with its many thousand 
members, each representing an ever-widening 
circle of influence—an influence which, united 
with others and well organized, wilf repre- 
sent a power that should sweep the State for 
good schools, and guarantee to everyone the 
best opportunity for all the learning and train- 
ing of which he or she is capable. I should 
not have to welcome you in any other respect 
to the City of Brotherly Love, a city whose 
very founder came over in a ship called the 
“Welcome.” So be one of our folks in en- 
joying what the past has to offer you in the 
history of our city and of the men who helped 
to make it and our country great; be one of 
our folks in enjoying our great retail stores, 
among the very finest in the world; our great 
industries whose products go to all parts of 
the world; our shipbuilding and commerce 
whose influence is reaching out to all lands; 
our museums, and hospitals, and churches, 
and schools that are helping to save, to in- 
struct and to train for the work of the world; 
be one of our folks in our hopes and visions— 
the bridge that is yet to-span the Delaware, 
and the tunnels that are to run underneath it, 
and the great piers and depots and transporta- 
tion lines that will make for our prosperity 
and for your prosperity. We are peculiarly 
bound together in our interests, in our re- 
sources and possibilities here in Pennsylvania. 
Let us recognize this and work together for 
the common good. 

And if this is not a sufficient welcome, we 
greet you as one of our folks because, like 
us, you are helping in the great work so well 
rung forth from Independence Hall on that 
fateful morning a century and a half ago 
when the good old Liberty Bell proclaimed 
“liberty throughout the land.” 
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County Supt. J. C. Taylor, of Lacka- 
wanna county, made response as follows: 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: I am 
sure I voice the sentiment of all the teachers 
whom I represent when I say we are well 
pleased to receive such a gracious and elo- 
quent welcome from Supt. Garber. We shall 
try to behave so well that Dr. Garber will not 
regret his generous words. 

We are proud to be invited to this splendid 
and historic city. For when we consider the 
great events that have taken place here, the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
the making of the American Constitution, and 
their far-reaching effects, we feel that no 
other city in the whole world can compare 
with our own Philadelphia. 

This is indeed the Cradle of Democracy. 
Here Washington, Franklin, Dickinson, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and other Fathers of the Re- 
public, met and planned that government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people 
which has become the model of all modern 
democracies. Here was written the Constitu- 
tion, of which a celebrated English statesman 
said, “It is the greatest piece of political wis- 
dom that ever came from the hand of man.” 
Here that international patriot, Thomas Paine, 
wrote those wonderful pamphlets, “ Common 
Sense” and “The Crisis,” that fired their 
courage, and put purpose into those patriotic 
Americans, who, after weary struggles, won 
their cause and established the first perma- 
nent free democracy. 

In this city of schools and churches, of col- 
leges and universities, we find a fitting forum 
for the discussion of the most important sub- 
jects ever considered: how to educate the 
children, and how to build up an enlightened 
citizenship. Speaking for those who do not 
live in this City of Brotherly Love, I thank 
the Superintendent and teachers of Philadel- 
phia for inviting us to spend a week amid 
these historic scenes. We are glad to be here 
and partake of the great intellectual feast 
prepared by President Downes. 

My personal knowledge of the meetings of 
the P. S. E. A. goes back to the meeting of 
1888, held in Scranton, and since that time I 
have not willingly missed a meeting. There 
is a peculiar charm about our Pennsylvania 
meetings, which, when it has once ensnared 
you, will not let you go. As I look over the 
Programs of past meetings, I find that they 
are constantly growing broader and deeper 
and richer in that wisdom and enthusiasm 
which keeps up our courage to fight the battle 
for the children of the Commonwealth. 

And it is in fact a battle. Indeed, there is 
an irrepressible conflict between a large num- 
ber of the taxpayers and the children. It is 
hard to secure for them such training as they 
should have, to meet the trials before them. 
Even in this richest state of the richest nation 
on the earth, we find it hard to get the money 
necessary to erect the buildings, provide the 
Proper apparatus, and pay competent teachers 
to do this most important work of the State. 


This conflict is constantly going on every- 
where, 


Children are kept out of school to 
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work on farms, in stores, factories, coal break- 
ers, and silk mills, so that the parents may 
have a little more money to spend, or a little 
more to invest. And to what end? Their 
children are growing up in ignorance. They 
are the material out of which:bad citizens and 
perhaps anarchists are made. 

Yes, teachers, our task is a big one. A 
prophet named Smith has warned us_ that 
we must educate all the children of all the 
people, and it is not safe to do less. The 
only sure foundation of a democracy is the 
intelligence and virtue of its citizens; for 
they must be trained to govern themselves. 

We are worried because in our midst trai- 
tors are teaching sedition and anarchy. But 
why are we worried? Because we know that 
so many of our citizens are illiterate and ig- 
norant. In body they are of the stature of 
men, but mentally they are children. Even 
now we have millions of voters who can not 
read or write, and they are not all foreigners; 
nearly a million of them are native born 
Americans, the neglected children of the Re- 
public. And of those who can read and write, 
many are uneducated. Does the ability to 
read and write prove that a man is educated? 
Alas, no; it is merely the first step. A man 
is not educated until he can distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong. A man is not edu- 
cated until he will do the right—whether he 
likes it or not. 

And there are the foreign born who can 
not even speak our language. Why are they 
here? In most cases, they were brought here 
to work in our mines and mills, dig our sew- 
ers, and build our railroads. Cheap labor 
brought here to do hard, heavy work which 
our American working men would not do for 
a pittance. Fine citizens they are, living in 
filth and squalor, whole families living in two 
or three rooms, with no sanitary conveniences. 
Without education they are a menace to our 
government. And how have we treated these 
foreigners? Like men? Like human beings? 
No, like animals. But we take better care of 
our cattle. We have ignored them. We have 
averted our faces, and, like the Levite, have 
passed by “on the other side.” And now 
that agents of anarchy are among us, we find 
that these poor ignorant foreigners make fine 
recruits for the demagogue. 

Somewhere I read a little dialogue that ran 
something like this: “ And the Lord said unto 
Cain, Where is Abel, thy brother? And Cain 
said, I know not; am I my brother’s keeper? 
And the Lord said, what hast thou done? 
the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground. And now art thou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy 
hand. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth.” 

If, when these poor foreigners landed on 
our shofes, we had had in us the spirit of the 
good Samaritan, we would not have passed 
them by. We would have taken them by the 
hand and cared for them. We would have 
educated them and taught them the beauty 
and glory of American citizenship. Many of 
them have learned something of that beauty 
and that glory; for their bones lie bleaching 
on the battle fields of France. And many did 
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not wait to be drafted. But what they learned 
was largely without our help. 

Never before the Great War was there any 
organized effort to civilize and Americanize 
our foreign brothers. Never had we a law 
requiring these adult foreigners to learn Eng- 
lish. Were we too busy making money? Had 
we never read that little dialogue, “ Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” Or that other little story 
about the Levite and the good Samaritan? 
Were we all Levites? And are our eyes now 
opened, and shall we become Samaritans? 

But we have had our lesson. Let me leave 
with you two questions: What shall we do 
with these poor foreigners to transform them 
into true American citizens? And what shall 
we do with our millionaire exploiters of the 
poor, and their pliant tools, the politicians in 
and out of Congress who make the laws for 
big business? 

Before the Great War, and what has fol- 
lowed it in this country, we were puffed up 
with pride and arrogance. We thought we 
were highly civilized, that our educational 
system was almost perfect. We could not 
have conceived then that many of our citi- 
zens were so slightly educated, so lacking in 
patriotism and humanity that only an oppor- 
tunity was needed to change them into rob- 
bers and profiteers. 

And do we now see clearly what we should 
do? If not, let us read a few more of those 
little stories in the old book before quoted. 
And while we are reading, let us read the 
two stories about the rich man. And let us 
stop worshipping millionaires, and stop teach- 
ing our children that money-getting is the 
main business of life. Free schools should 
be established in which foreigners must learn 
our language before they are given the ballot. 

At this time of reorganization and recon- 
struction, we are indeed very fortunate in 
having in Governor Sproul a leader whose 
heart is full of love for the children, and who 
is planning to give them such a system of 
schools as will fit them in full measure for 
the duties of citizenship. Under his wise 
leadership and that of our new Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction may each worker 
in the schools do his or her part ably and 
well. Let us pledge to our leaders the fullest 
loyalty and the most faithful service. 

Governor Sproul was received with ap- 
plause, the audience rising at his entrance 
in recognition of the Chief Magistrate of 
the Commonwealth, and in evidence of high 
personal regard and appreciation for his 
valuable service in the cause of general 
education. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR SPROUL. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, Gentlemen and Fel- 
low Educators: I want to say after! this in- 
troduction, that, although I never taught 
school, I have a Normal School diploma 
signed by Dr. Wagner’s predecessor a great 
many years ago, I am mighty glad to have the 
opportunity of coming before this splendid 
meeting, and-I want to tell you that I appre- 
ciate the compliment of the invitation that 
you have given me to speak here. I am a bit 
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appalled by the title “ Address,” because I am 
not going to make any address, but I do want 
to have a chance to talk to you about things 
very close to my heart as I know that they 
are to yours. It is gratifying to me indeed, 
to learn that so large a proportion of all of 
the teachers, all of the fifty thousand now en- 
gaged in this great work in Pennsylvania, 
have identified themselves with this organiza- 
tion which is distinctly a Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association. It means that the teach- 
ers are going to be more closely related and 
that they are going to have more pride in 
their profession. The thing that I am inter- 
ested in is that the teachers of Pennsylvania 
shall have more pride in the fact that they 
are not only teachers, but- Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. I cannot think of any badge of distinc- 
tion, any decoration or any emblem of serv- 
ice that should rank higher than the badge 
of service to which every teacher is entitled, 
because, really, war or no war, you are doing 
the most important work that our govern- 
ment has to do. As far as we are concerned 
in the State, no great undertaking, no patri- 
otic endeavor, do we regard higher than the 
strengthening and perfecting of the school 
system of this Commonwealth. 

I am sorry that the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is not here. You will have 
ample opportunity of getting acquainted with 
him, I presume, but I should have liked par- 
ticularly to have had him here on this occa- 
sion when he would have had his first big 
chance to get into intimate touch with the 
great body of teachers of the State. Some 
people said it required courage to go out of 
the State to get a State Superintendent. I 
didn’t like to go out of the State, because, if 
I have an obsession in life, it is in Pennsyl- 
vania. I regarded Dr. Finnegan as the one 
man whose experience particularly qualified 
him to handle the problems which we had in 
front of us in Pennsylvania, and I am glad 
and I want to thank the teachers of the State 
and all engaged in the Public Schools that 
that effort upon our part at Harrisburg has 
been so well received, and that the new Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction has re- 
ceived such a hearty welcome as he has had. 
I have never had any experience in filling a 
vacancy during my term of office which 
caused more anxiety than that of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Dr. Finegan 
is getting well, and will be on the job in the 
matter of perfecting our school system, and 
a year from now I know you will be more 
enthusiastic over him than you could be at 
this time. 

I have been impressed fundamentally with 
the fact that here in Pennsylvania the best 
of us, those of us who pretend to be most 
wideawake to what is going on do not have a 
proper conception of the place that this old 
State occupies, and one thing I -have talked 
about and preached and: praved is that we 
must pay more attention in Pennsylvania to 
the history and tradition. the romance if you 
please, of this great old State. Canada hasn’t 
as many teachers as this one State of Penn- 
sylvania; Norway and Sweden put together 
haven’t, Greece and Denmark haven’t, and 
there are fifteen States in this Union which 
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altogether haven’t so many people as Penn- 
sylvania. Not long ago I happened to be in 
Washington and they took me to a High 
School there and I talked to a great crowd of 
children. I had no speech ready any more 
than I have today. I was glad of the chance 
to talk to that bunch of what you mighi call 
“ American hopefuls.” If these people don’t 
go right, those under you aren’t right, and 
all the things our forefathers have done that 
we talk about—all the things that we are try- 
ing to do—will be for naught. To my mind 
the greatest privilege that a woman or a man 
can have is to be engaged in this great serv- 
ice. I repeat this because I want you to real- 
ize that those of us who for the time being 
are in charge of these things for you in the 
State Government, are not only sympathetic, 
but want to be considered a part of it and 
have you know that the things we are trying 
to do, while they may be for your interest 
primarily, are the most important things that 
we can do for the State and the people. 

The other day at a meeting it was stated 
that there ought to be more male teachers in 
the State, because too much female teaching 
might make the student too feminine or too 
“sissy.” I often wondered why I never at- 
tained my full stature, I know I haven’t men- 
tally. When I went to school in Chester, Del- 
aware county, there wasn’t a male teacher 
there. (Laughter.) The only teacher of the 


- male sex was Supt. Charles F. Foster of long 


ago. But if I had no other reason for my 
interest in the Public Schools, the memory 
of three women teachers whom I had there 
would impel me to do all I can for the schools 
of Pennsylvania. One of those teachers 
started me, another was a patient soul who 
taught me history and mathematics, and the 
third was that great old lady still living who 
held the chair of mathematics and astronomy 
in Swarthmore for thirty years. I am glad 
to see a goodly proportion of men in this 
business. It is a serious business, worthy of 
the strongest and best of us, worthy of those 
who are willing to give of their strength; 
and I am glad that the whole profession is 
being raised and that the compensation has 
been and will be made in some way adequate 
to the sacrifice and time and devotion that are 
required. 

The State can do much in this matter, and 
as far as I can commit myself, I expect to 
be around at the time the next legislature 
meets, to help; and as far as the State can go, 
as far as our revenues will let us go, the 
State will help in the great undertaking of 
making the teachers’ salaries adequate. They 
should have compensation fully as good as 
that received by anybody else doing similar 
work in this country or anywhere else. I 
want you to take a lively interest in your 
local affairs, in your local politics, if you 
Please, and in the affairs of your communi- 
ties, the counties and the State. We need 


your help in doing things and starting things, 
because if things don’t get started they don’t 
get anywhere. I am impressed with Dr. Tay- 
lor’s speech, and impressed with the fact that 
the Nation and Staté are doing what they 
can. The teacher is a great influence for 
good, and can start things which will help 
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mightily in bringing about better conditions. 
The teacher can do much toward directing 
the plastic minds of the young people under 
their charge. We have brought many persons 
here from abroad; most of these have in them 
the making of good citizens, and we should 
see that they get a welcoming hand; they 
want sympathetic help, they need guidance 
and attention. 

I want to tell you again how much I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of being here. I want 
your assistance and the legislature wants your 
assistance. We want to do the things that 
are necessary for this great school system in 
Pennsylvania to rank among the very first, if 
not the first in the country, and if you will 
help along and let us know your thought as 
to what you want, you can have the guaran- 
tee that the State Government will help you 
in everything that is right, and that you have 
in mind. 

HOW SHOULD THE SCHOOLS IN A DEMOCRACY 
FUNCTION IN CITIZENSHIP? 


The first general topic for discussion 
was, “How should the Schools in a De- 
mocracy Function in Education?” The 
first address was by Charles H. Judd, of 
the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, “In Business and Profession”; 
the second by A. Duncan Yocum, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, “In 
Social Service”; and third by A. H. Bru- 
bacher, President Normal School of Al- 
bany, New York, “In Ethical Conduct.” 


SCHOOLS OF DEMOCRACY AS AGENCIES FOR 
PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS. 


There are two distinct views with regard 
to the function of the schools in preparing 
for the practical activities of business. Ac- 
cording to one view the school should give 
drill in the particular skills demanded in busi- 
ness. For example, the book-keeper is ex- 
pected to go through the operations of keep- 
ing accounts often enough and in sufficient 
detail so that later in practical life he will 
make no mistakes in the operations which he 
is called on to take up. In like fashion the 
tradesman is to work in the shop, and the 
engineer is to learn the formulas of his pro- 
fession until they are supplied in an expert 
hand or a well-stocked memory with the skill 
and knowledge which will carry them through 
all the complex situations into which they 
come. This first view of the functions of 
the school is strikingly exemplified in the 
announcements of some of the schools which 
advertise that they give pupils nothing that 
they cannot use and are, therefore, able to 
complete the course in a very short time. 

The second view with regard to the school 
is that it is the duty of this institution to 
help its students to approach their particular 
problems with a broad general comprehension 
of the whole situation in which they are to 
work. Such a view does not turn the school 
into a workshop, it does not allow the school 
to devote itself to mere drill. It sets up 
rather what may be called an intellectual op- 
portunity, the opportunity to see business and 
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the professions in their broader relations. 
Thus the man who is to become a book- 
keeper will have some notion of the broad 
principles which underlie systems of account- 
ing. The tradesman will learn to think of the 
whole series of co-operative processes which 
precede and follows his own work in pro- 
ducing something which will be of use to so- 
ciety. The housewife will learn in a school 
of the second broad-minded type to think 
of her tasks as expressions of scientific prin- 
ciples of economics and physics. 

There is an evident tendency in all the prac- 
tical activities of modern life to turn what 
used to be trades and jobs into professional 
undertakings. This means that practical men 
are beginning to realize that science can co- 
operate with the practical worker and can 
help him to be more productive than he would 
have been if he had gone on imitating the 
skill of earlier generations or stumbling into 
new forms of invention by the mere process 
of trial and error. One writer in anthropol- 
ogy has put the matter vividly by saying that 
if we represent the whole life of man on the 
globe by the twelve hours of the clock face 
and then locate in this full round of twelve 
hours the period of modern invention, the 
period of rapid success in the conquest of na- 
ture, the period when man has used machinery 
and been really efficient, we shall locate all 
these modern professional activities in the two 
minutes which elapse between eleven fifty- 
eight on the clock and the noon of the present- 
as civilization. 

t is the duty of the school to keep chil- 
dren’s minds alert so that they will know 
something of the complexity of these two min- 
utes. There is no reason why we should 
throw away all drill, but there is reason why 
we should magnify insight. There is no rea- 
son why we should not aim at somé cultiva- 
tion of skill, but there is every reason why 
we should put skill at the service of a broad 
personality. 

Once the contrast between mere artisanship 
and a broad scientific view of the world is 
clearly established, we are ready to evaluate 
the importance of some of the current forces 
which are aiming to control our schools. 
There are agencies which are striving to mag- 
nify trade training, even to the extent af sep- 
arating it as widely as possible from ordinary 
training. On the other side there are some 
who believe that science and letters are 
shamed by any contact with practical things. 
The pure trade school and the school of the 
conservatives are the extreme opposites. 
Neither one can last long when the broad, 
wholesome view of a trained and clear- 
minded, practical contact with the world is 
properly understood. 

It is this new view of business illuminated 
by science that is typical of a democratic citi- 
zenship. When there were slaves at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder and philosophers at 
the other end, there could be an educational 
system which taught the one only skill and 
left the other to pure thought. When in 
later generations Europe supported a social 
system in which the aristocracy were domi- 
nant and the common people did all the work, 
the educational system faithfully reflected the 
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clearage in society. The common school as 
a school of mere skills and petty rudimentary 
arts came from Europe and does not belong 
to America. The true democratic American 
school corresponds to our American view of 
the dignity of labor and the usefulness of 
thinking. 

There are a good many indications that our 
American system will work out the problem 
of teaching the broader aspects of all the 
practical arts. We are beginning to see the 
necessity of differentiating the work of pupils 
in the upper grades and high school so that 
the light of science may be shed on many 
different paths. We are putting into the 
school laboratories and libraries and shops, 
and are teaching pupils to use all of these 
as means of preparation for later life. 

The theory of the school which is thus illus- 
trated is the theory not of mere skill or mere 
science, but of practical citizenship. 


IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 


While democracy being not only a thing of 
declarations and constitutions but a growth 
and a development to which declarations and 
constitutions are but a fundamental means, is 
within the province of education and peculi- 
arly within the province of every form of 
public education, the education which furthers 
it is not wholly of the school. We are just 
emerging from a period in which we have 
been educated to a truer and completer de- 
mocracy through the progress of great 
events. The relative responsibility for social 
progress, of the school and of the other fac- 
tors and institutions which control the life of 
a people, is continually shifting. We are just 
entering upon a period, in which the respon- 
sibility of the school has been tremendously 
increased. Vast and subtle changes have been 
taking place in the last few months. A little 
over a year ago the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation enthusiastically and unanimously en- 
dorsed the League of Nations. This morning 
an editorial in the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican asserts that the American people never 
stood behind a League of Nations, and in a 
gathering such as this, we hesitate to discuss 
even the Peace Treaty because it has become 
a partisan issue. 

Meanwhile one of its disputed points seems 
to have been accepted by Congress without 
reservation—the self-determination of nations, 
and with it the self-determination of Germany 
and of Russia. Perhaps we can safely and 
not ungenerously leave a democratic Europe 
to work out its own problems. While the old 
alliances, agreements and treaties are already 
under way they will be negotiated under the 
control or at least the influence of a new 
popular spirit upon which even the League of 
Nations depended for its success. But in 
Germany and in Russia a common undemo- 
cratic spirit is triumphant, though its armies 
have been crushed and its ambitions tempo- 
rarily checked. : 

From the standpoint of democracy there is 
no difference between a Prussian supermanism 
which believes in the ‘extermination of the 
weak to make possible the fuller development 
of the strong, and a Bolshevism. which believes 
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in crushing the “non-producing” classes for 
the fuller development of those who work 
with their hands. In such a situation it be- 
comes the duty of every sort of school to 
“carry on” and strengthen the nobler forms 
and expressions of democracy inspired by the 
war, and to combat the undemocracies which 
seek their fulfillment in conditions worse than 
those of war. This not only compels the dis- 
covery and emphasis of all democratic factors 
in American life and education, but makes 
necessary the attainment through the public 
school system of at least three great social 
objectives: the kind of education which tends 
to ensure a democratic solution for all social 
problems, the teaching of everything neces- 
| to individual progress to. the higher so- 
cial levels, and a training which secures for 
every individual unembarrassed participation 
in a democratic social intercourse. 

From the social point of view there are two 
inseparable propositions which together con- 
stitute the acid test of democracy—the volun- 
tary giving up or the compulsory surrender 
through law, of any right or privilege which 
conflicts with the general welfare or the com- 
mon good, and the preservation through law 
and the inalienable exercise of any right or 
privilege which does not conflict with the gen- 
eral welfare or the common good. These 
propositions, if taken together, apply alike to 
personal liberties, group interests, state rights 
‘and the self-determination of nations and of 
peoples. No right is inalienable which con- 
flicts with the common good. The rights and 
privileges of one individual may conflict with 
those of another. The interests of the labor 
group may clash with those of the employer 
group. The welfare of one nation may be de- 
veloped at the expense of another. But no 
right of the single individual group, or local- 
ity, however harmless or beneficial it may be 
to some one, can be permitted to conflict with 
the common rights of all individuals, groups 
or localities. 

The Prohibition Amendment is the most 
democratic legislative enactment ever adopted 
by the vote of a free people. Its mere adop- 
tion by cred vote does not make it demo- 
cratic. Socialism, Communism or Bolshevism 
and anything else that is undemocratic, may 
be set up by popular vote. Popular rule, with 
its provision for experimentation and change, 
even safe-guarded as the American Constitu- 
tion has safe-guarded it, is at best the safest 
political means to democracy. Prohibition is 
democratic, because years of scientific investi- 
gation and of common popular experience 
have convinced the great majority of the 
American people that the exercise of my per- 
sonal liberty or yours, to drink with pleasure 
or impunity, to drink myself to death or my 
family into poverty, or to drink myself into 
a madman or a murderer is a menace to 
the general welfare. It may do no harm to 
me. I believe that it would. It may do no 
harm to any moderate drinker. I believe that 
it does. It may not tend to transform the 
moderate drinker into an intemperate drinker. 
I believe that it often has. But no matter 


what the privilege, or how safe, how pleasant 
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or how sacred its exercise to the individual, 
the group or the locality, any right or privi- 
lege must be surrendered, not as an individual 
evil, but wherever the good of the one or 
- oo few comes into conflict with the good 
of all. 

If the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union had been able to compel the teaching 
of democracy as generally and effectively as 
that of an individual and personal temperance 
hygiene, the Prohibition Amendment might 
have been passed a generation ago, or at least 
would now be accepted as a matter of course 
by a large and in part respectable minority. 
To teach it now’is the most immediate re- 
sponsibility of the public school to the Re- 
public. Other social problems confront us, 
more fundamental than the right to eat or 
to drink what we choose. Are we to have 
unrestricted freedom of speech? Is there no 
limit to our right to work as much or as 
little as we choose, and to stop when we see 
fit? Can we meet together as employees and 
employers, monopolizing the production of a 
staple food or article of dress, or controlling 
a public utility, and by mutual adjustment 
raise our compensation and profit, without any 
limit being imposed upon us in the interest 
of the public welfare? Shall the 65 per cent. 
who, it is claimed, work for wages, govern 
the whole 100 per cent. in the interest of the 
65. because some of the 65 per cent. have been 
subjected to wrong? Have Russia or Ger- 
many the right to self-determination as indi- 
vidual nations, if they are creating forces 
dangerous and menacing to the common wel- 
fare of all nations? 

If democracy had been taught in the past 
twenty-five years as effectively as Bolshevism 
is now being taught by secret meetings and 
an organized press, secret meetings and un- 
derground press at home would have been 
futile if not impossible, and Soviets hostile to 
world democracy would not have been allowed 
to grow into a deadly propaganda which, if 
unchecked, is capable of crushing world de- 
mocracy, including our own. 

Every time today that we teach the neces- 
sity for self-sacrifice or the compulsory giv- 
ing up of individual and property rights or 
privileges, we must doubly and trebly teach 
the inalienable right to every personal activity 
and to the continued possession of every form 
of property, which does not conflict with the 
general welfare and the common good. Any 
further surrender of individuality than democ- 
racy demands, means Socialism, Communism 
or Bolshevism. 

Some aspects of men’s work will always be 
unnatural and repressive, even though they 
are engaged in the employment for which they 
are best fitted. For many of them, social in- 
tercourse will give a free range for the nat- 
ural self-expression without which Mr. Tighe 
feels that the whole social fabric is doomed 
to irretrievable disaster. For others, it is im- 
perative that through training for the enjoy- 
ment of individual leisure, they shall be given 
the fuller self-expression which stronger and 
more temperamental individualities demand. 
No man can be well trained for democracy, 
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until he is prepared to adapt his enjoyment 
of individual or solitary leisure, to changing 
seasons, changing places and above all to 
changing mood. Social intercourse with 
.others, like work, demands self-sacrifice and 
inhibition—playing games in which we are not 
interested, because others wish to play them; 
courteously listening to conversations that 
bore us; simulating, as best we can, enjoy- 
ment of every congenial social occasion and 
situation. But when we are alone, when our 
individualities and idiosyncrasies do not con- 
flict with the social pleasure of others, we 
have a right to moods and whims, to “be 
moved by each passing impulse, and to make 
the open road along which our fancy may 
lead us. 

Training for a democratic society is as fun- 
damental as training for citizenship which is 
itself but a part of it. It is wise to train the 
foreigner to speak the English language and 
to enthusiastically and sincerely proclaim 
throughout a three-months course in Ameri- 
canization—‘ I am an American!” But it is 
more fundamental to teach him, if necessary, 
in his own language just as socialism or Bol- 
shevism is taught him, the democratic solu- 
tion of social ills, the confidence in scientists 
and in scientific procedure necessary to popu- 
lar approval of government commissions, the 
open-mindedness and patience necessary for 
social experiment, such elements of the social 
sciences as are essential to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the common welfare, all factors 
necessary to individual and social progress 
toward higher material levels, the necessary 
conditions to unembarrassed social intercourse 
and the means to untrammelled self-expression 
in individual leisure. This is truer American- 
ism than even the governmental forms which 
are but the means of developing it, and this is 
the birth-right of every American, ‘whether his 
ancestors lived near Plymouth Rock and In- 
dependence Hall, or his children and the fath- 
ers and mothers of his grand-children, crowd 
each other upon the deck of the last immi- 
grant ship to sail for America from foreign 
shores, inspired, like him, with a faith in lib- 
erty, to which a truly democratic social edu- 
cation provides the only way. 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT. 


Radicalism has recently commanded our _at- 
tention and is today causing grave anxiety 
among advocates of law and order. Some of 
our own citizens, native-born or by adoption, 
have presumed to question the fundamental 
principles of our government. Other citi- 
zens have heard with favor the anarchistic 
utterances of aliens. The resultant political 
unrest is sufficiently large to make thoughtful 
men and women re-examine the safeguards of 
stable government and naturally, we look to 
the public school as an instrumentality of.cor- 
rection. We always look to the public school 
when there is an apparent social crisis. So 
today we ask seriously and anxiously what 
can the schools of democracy contribute to- 
ward ethical conduct of citizens? Has the 


school through its program and its organiza- 
tion ethical value and, if so, can it fructify in 
the citizen’s conduct? 

The school is a device of civilization. When 
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life was simple and elemental, as among sav- 
age folk, there was no school. The young 
savage, we may suppose, learned tribal ways 
incidentally, by constant association with the 
warriors, hunters and elder men. In the con- 
ventional and artificial life of civilized people, 
on the contrary, it is not considered possible 
for youth to learn the complex ways of life 
in this accidental fashion. And so schools 
are established, conventional places, where ar- 
tificial means are used for the transmission 
of the endless complexity of social, industrial, 
scientific, and moral traditions from one gen- 
eration to the next. The school will neces- 
sarily choose its curriculum in accordance with 
the particular phase of folk-life or clan life 
(i. e.) civilization that is to be transmitted. 

Unfortunately men have not always stopped 
to find out what was to be handed down; 
nor have they always had proper regard for 
the particular social or political or industrial 
life into which they were inducting their 
youth. As a consequence we come to speak of 
misfits in education, blind alley occupations, 
and unfit citizenship. The social parasite, the 
industrial incompetent and the pauper, the 
criminal, the anti-social, the anarchist, and 
the physically unfit are the logical and inevit- 
able product of misconceived schooling. 

The schools of America are dedicated to 
the transmission in their purest form of the 
folk-ways of democracy to the next genera- 
tion. That is, it is the purpose of our schools 
to train the young for life in a democratic so- 
ciety. The traditions, the ceremonials, the 
habits of thought, the skill and lore, the char- 
acter, the standards of social and political 
morality to be transmitted through American 
schools, are the essence of democracy. And 
since our children are to live their lives in 
these democratic folk-ways, the schools must 
know democracy and its characteristic life be- 
fore they can set up their machinery with in- 
telligent purpose. 

The folk-ways of democracy—how do they 


differ from organized human society gener- 


ally? They are distinctive in several ways. 
First and most characteristic is the ideal of 
liberty. Our people have liberty as part of 
their being. We sometimes even forget how 
it was won after a mighty struggle, how the 
fathers endured hardship and danger and 
dared death to gain it. We take liberty for 
granted. We demand for ourselves liberty of 
thought, liberty of movement, liberty of pos- 
session, liberty of indulgence, liberty of 
speech. And with this innate sense of liberty 
goes a consciousness of equality. We take 
without questioning Thomas Jefferson’s dic- 
tum that all men are created equal. Ameri- 
can folk have an easy self-assurance’ that rests 
in this powerful conviction that there is no 
ranking, no nobility, no upper class, no dis- 
tinction, that is not pure assumption. Our 
folk-life is powerfully affected by this native 
self-complacence. Even military rank is ac- 
cepted with reservation and social precedence 
is but an idle and presumptuous arrogance. 
Our liberty and equality express themselves 
in the formula of government, “ government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
He who formulated this conception of gov- 
ernment was close to the folk-ways of democ- 
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racy and spoke out of a heart full of folk- 
emotions. The people is itself the govern- 
ment; the people of itself supplies the indi- 
vidual agents of government; and the people 
claims all the benefits of the government. The 
sanction of government lies in the consent of 
the governed; government is instituted to se- 
cure liberty and equality for the people. Citi- 
zenship therefore rises at once to a level with 
old conceptions of royalty. The government 
agent is a ruler, a sovereign, yet a servant of 
all the people. The government rests firmly 
in the consent of the governed and can have 
no cause for being except the welfare of the 
governed. 

We have here a set of propositions and 
consequent folk-emotions that make for a dis- 
tinctive clan life. Whether the philosophy is 
always entirely sound may be questioned, but 
there can be no question that the profound 
conviction of the mass of the people regard- 
ing liberty, equality and the democratic for- 
mula of government, gives tone and color to 
our democratic folk-ways. Equally certain is 
it that the ethical conduct of our citizenship 
is judged and guided by these folk-standards. 
The virtuous citizen is he or she who reflects 
as completely as may be these traditions, and 
lives true to them. 

The school having these fundamental char- 
acteristics clearly in view, may now outline 
the quality of citizenship which it is to foster 
and perpetuate, for the accomplishment of 
‘which purpose it will set up its curriculum. 
Each quality will match or respond to one or 
more of the distinctive characteristics noted 
above, and will form one of the virtues of 
the perfect citizen—he or she who is loyal to 
the best folk-standard. Liberty calls for self- 
control, voluntary observance of law and or- 
der, unselfishness, a lofty deference to the 
rights of others; equality calls for humility 
and generous regard for all good qualities in 
our neighbors; and our formula of govern- 
ment requires a ready responsiveness to all 
social needs. Briefly stated, liberty, equality, 
and individual sovereignty, the blessings of 
democracy, presuppose a high degree of self- 
control, humility and serviceableness in the 
conduct of citizens. Without these elements 
of behavior, democracy will tend to become 
tyranny. 

We have been concerned in the past with 
science, art, literature, languages, mathemat- 
ics, per se. with the professions, with the vo- 
cations. The school program has always 
aimed at knowledge and skill, and the em- 
phasis has been on the individual, on what 
knowledge and skill will do for the individual, 
how knowledge and skill will enable the indi- 
vidual to rise, to excel, to outwit his fellows. 
Now such education was not unsuccessful in 
the days of large opportunities and endless 
natural resources, with sparse population scat- 
tered over a wide domain, with millions of 
unclaimed acres. But even under these favor- 
able individualistic conditions we have pro- 
duced antisocial, anarchistic, plutocratic ex- 
ploiters of men, while under the harder social 
conditions that now prevail when there are 
vastly more competitors for the necessities of 
life, this selfish motive will be wholly unsuited 
to the folk needs. The time has come when 
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the educational emphasis must be shifted. 
The antisocial individual is a grave menace 
to society whether we name him anarchist, 
Bolshevist, profiteerer, rent-goucher, striker, 
monopolist, price-fixer, or what-not, and the 
school must educate him out of existence in 
the democratic community. 

In a word, the schools must produce so- 
cially-minded citizens. Everything admitted 
to the school curriculum must have social 
value and its social significance must be set 
in high relief. Our teaching must have a so- 
cial purpose in place of the old individualist 
purpose. Instead of making the child con- 
scious of a selfish value of skill and knowl- 
edge, we must electrify him with a conscious- 
ness of the community value of such skill and 
knowledge. 

We begin, now, by inspiring a boy with 
purely selfish motives when he selects a voca- 
tion or a profession. What will offer the 
greatest chance for getting a large wage, a 
high salary, a large financial return, a for- 
tune? We appeal almost exclusively to the 
selfish instincts in young men in such voca- 
tional advice as we give. Few men enter the 
single altruistic field of the ministry. Fewer 
every year enter the philanthropic field of 
teaching; men have yielded to the selfish in- 
stincts and have deserted teaching and preach- 
ing. The big financial rewards have our en- 
tire attention and our liberty has been used 
to exploit to the full whatever has come into 
the grasp of the clever and skillful. I hold 
that the selfish motive behind our educational 
scheme bears heavy blame here. 

The community interests are not conserved 
by such vocational guidance. Rather should 
the big question be, What useful work can I 
do? What needs to be done? Can I get 
ready to do it? Vocational advice should ad- 
dress itself wholly to the task of discovering 
community needs, of classifying individual ca- 
pacities, and of bringing the fit capability to 
the appropriate public need. The State can- 
not have a legitimate interest in sharpening 
the wits of citizens, thereby to intensify the 
selfish propensities which lead to license and 
abuse of law and order. The State can be 
interested only in creating a socially respon- 
sive citizenship. The school’s program is 
therefore a social program. This applies to 
all parts of the curriculum. Science has value 
chiefly as a basis for social health, social wel- 
fare, social comfort as harnessed through 
medicine, sanitation, engineering, manufactur- 
ing and transportation. Literature has social 
value in portraying emotions and character 
whereby social groups can understand each 
other and entertain sympathy for each other. 
History gives basis and orientation for the 
present social status of any community, and 
should be frankly taught as a means of puri- 
fying the social emotions of the present by 
projecting them against the story of human 
achievement in former ages. Geography is 
the subject that has social value par excel- 
lence. It is the story of the interrelations of 
human groups scattered over the face of the 
earth. And foreign literatures sum up in 
themselves all the social values of literature, 
history and geography. And the more diver- 
gent the civilizations, the greater the value of 
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any given foreign language since it makes so- 
cial amity possible across a great gulf of time 
or space or both. 

“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” We give easy and 
ready assent to this proverbial statement, but 
we should not fail to define our terms. Right- 
eousness in a democracy is social rightness. 
Matthew Arnold said, “ Righteousness is the 
master word of the Old Testament.” It is 
likewise the master word of democracy. 
Democratic citizenship demands a_ higher 
standard in human relationship than any form 
of organizéd society. We have often forgot- 
ten it, but our form of government is an ex- 
pression of the golden rule. The individual 
sinks his interests in the common good. If 
he is socially responsive he seeks the commun- 
ity good before his own. Is this an unattain- 
able ideal? 

Democracy is really an ideal organization 
of human society and as such it is built on the 
présumption that education can eliminate the 
unfit of all kinds and can socialize and mor- 
ally magnetize the fit. The distance between 
this ideal and the dead level of ordinary hu- 
man ignorance and selfishness is the measure 
of the need of education for a democracy. 
The education demanded of the schools is 
that which frees the human spirit and enables 
it to become master of itself; which trains the 
will to obedience; which clarifies the judg- 
ment; which purifies the emotions; an educa- 
tion that fits man for association with his fel- 
i in the bonds of peace and liberty and 
aw. 


The Report of the Educational Council 
was read by Dr. S. E. Weber, Chairman, 
Superintendent of the Schools of Scranton: 

REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Mr. President: The Educational Council 
desires to submit for the approval of this body 
the following: 

The Educational Council records with sor- 
row the loss by death of three faithful and 
efficient members: Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
for more than a quarter of a century Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylva- 
nia, and a member of the Educational Council 
from its beginning; Dr. C. B. Robertson, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Dr. L. E. McGinnes, Superintend- 
ent of Steelton and member of the State 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Schaeffer, the educational philosopher, 
had a vision and a grasp of the school situa- 
tion which made him a commanding figure 
throughout the state and nation for a quarter 
of a century. For his ability and wisdom we 
admired him; for his ideals of true living and 
wer worth as exemplified in his life, we loved 

im. 

Drs. C. B. Robertson and L. E. McGinnes 
were wise counselors, men of genial person- 
ality and progressive school men. In their 


death the Educational Council and this Asso- 
ciation have lost members of great value. 

The Council recommends the following: 

1. The passage of a law fixing the minimum 
school term for Pennsylvania at thirty-six 
(36) weeks. 

2. Such legislation as will secure the erec- 
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tion of a State Educational Building upon the 
Capitol Grounds containing the necessary fa- 
cilities for offices, educational library, records, 
educational museum, and such other features 
as may be deemed desirable by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

3. Formulation by the State Department of 
Public Instruction of uniform rules, with re- 
gard to attendance records, as affected by. 
withdrawals from school, absence for sick- 
ness, quarantine, etc., to the end that reports 
may have a standardized value in compari- 
sons, and that practice may be uniform 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

4. Legislation by the next legislature of 
Pennsylvania to bring about the employment 
of county attendance officers. 

5. The establishment by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of closer articulation be- 
tween the high schools and the normal schools 
of the State. 

6. The all-year school, with such modifica- 
tions, hygienic, vocational, educational, as 
such a change of policy would entail. 

7. The employment of all teachers for 
twelve months in the year, with the expecta- 
tion that when not employed in actual teach- 
ing they shall render such educational, social, 
recreational, or vocational service as the cir- 
cumstances and the communities need and re- 
quire. 

8. The payment of the teachers’ salaries in 
twelve monthly installments. 

9. Mandatory legislation providing that the 
State shall pay three-fourths of the cost and 
the local district one-fourth of the cost of 
transporting all High and Vocational school 
pupils to the nearest or mort convenient High 
or Vocational school, provided the pupil lives 
more than two miles from said school. 

10. The establishment of a State Bureau or 
Division of Educational Research to which 
shall be referred among other duites that of 
making a survey of typical counties of the 
State for the purpose of establishing school 
centers together with the best locations for 
State Vocational High schools without regard 
to_existing township or county lines. 

Respectfully submitted for the Council, 

S. E. Weser, Chairman. 

The members of the Educational Council, 
ex-officio: S. E. Weber, Chairman, Scranton; 
Thomas E. Finegan, Harrisburg; J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg; William D. Lewis, Har- 
risburg; F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. General 
Association: Frank P. Graves, Philadelphia, 
3 years; S. E. Downes, Ardmore, 2 years; C. 
B. Robertson, Pittsburgh, 1 year. County Su- 
perintendence: Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Ha- 
ven, 3 years; James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 
2 years; Samuel Hamilton, Wilkinsburg, 1 
year. City and Borough Superintendence: 
Stanley Ash, Connellsville, 3 years; A. 
Martin, Norristown, 2 years; Atreus Wanner, 
York, 1 year. College and Normal School: 
W. G. Chambers, Philadelphia, 3 years; Ezra 
Lehman, Shippensburg, 2 years; Weir C. Ket- 
ler, Grove City, 1 year. High School: Albert 
H. Welles, Scranton, 3 years; George D. Robb, 
Altoona, 2 years; W. C. Graham, Wilkins- 
burg, 1 year. Graded School: L. C. Smith, 
Altoona, 3 years; C. F. Seidel, Allentown, 2 
years; Katherine E. Moran, Scranton, 1 year. 
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Rural School: L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg, 3 
years; J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg, 2 years; R 

Smith, Dawson, 1 year. Music: M. C. 
Rosenberry, Easton, 3 years; Rs L. Fillmore, 
Sharpsburg, 2 years; Mrs. J. C. Milleisen, Al- 
toona; I year. Manual Arts: William C. Ash, 
Philadelphia, 3 years; Anna G. Green, Harris- 
burg, 2 years; Ardee Rorabaugh, Elkins Park, 
I year. School Directors: D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg, 3 years; C. Howard Mc- 
Carter, Narberth, 2 years; Frank C. Barn- 
hart, Mt. Pleasant, 1 year. There was no 
election to the Council from the Library 
School Patrons or Supervising Principals’ de- 
partment. 

TELEGRAMS OF CONGRATULATION. 


A telegram of congratulation and good 
wishes to President Downes and the Asso- 
ciation was received from Dr. Finegan at 
Atlantic City, where he was under orders 
from his physician to remain in quiet, and 
not to attend the meeting at Philadelphia. 
A resolution of sympathy and hearty wishes 
for his speedy restoration to health and his 
accustomed vigor was sent by the Associa- 
tion. 

The State Association of Maryland, in 
session at Baltimore, sent telegram of holi- 
day greeting, to which response was made 
in like spirit of good-will. 


aitie’ 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 








{ fom exercises opened with an excellent 
rogram of music by the Kensington 
High "Sind chorus, Miss Amelia J. Stro- 
dick, conductor. 
The first address of the evening was by 
President F. E. Downes, who was intro- 
duced by Vice-President S. E. Weber. 


TEACHER CRISES. 


There always have been and always will be 
educational problems to solve—some great 
and some small, some distasteful and some 
pleasurable. We cannot elude the difficult 
ones if we would and we would not pass by 
the congenial ones if. we could. My purpose 
in this paper is to call attention to various 
important phases of the “teacher” problem. 

have chosen as my _ subject, “Teacher 
Crises,” for the reason that, with respect to 
such aspects of the teacher question as I shall 
attempt to discuss, the situation is undoubtedly 
educationally dangerous and critical. There 
never has been a time in the history of Amer- 
ican education so fraught with perilous edu- 
cational possibilities as the present, and the 
danger signals all point to the teacher as the 
center of interest and the vital factor in the 
outcome. Our settlement of teacher problems 
now and in the near future will have much 
to do with the quality of the man product of 
the nation in the next generation. 

Five points of danger must be manifest to 
those who have been close observers, which 
in the interests of orderly arrangement might 
be stated as follows : 

1. The crisis due to insufficient preparation. 





2. The crisis due to inexperience. 

3. The crisis due to diminishing supply. 

4 The crisis due to lowering ethical stand- 
ards. 

_5. The crisis due to inadequate remunera- 
tion, 

Preparation—Exact statistics are unavail- 
able, but one is probably safe in the general 
assertion that at the present time there is a 
larger percentage of teachers in the public 
schools of the country who by common con- 
sent might be regarded as unprepared for their 
work than there has been during any year for 
the past twenty-five years. From the office 
of the Secretary of the National Education 
Association comes a report estimating that 
ten per cent. of the teachers accepted in order 
to fill recent vacancies are below standard. 
The cause for this condition we shall refer to 
later. The fact that the condition exists is 
obvious to those who kept in touch with the 
educational news. The close of the war has 
not improved matters perceptibly. While rural 
schools have been the worst sufferers, the con- 
dition is general. In our own state, superin- 
tendents have admitted closing their eyes in 
many instances to the academic and profes- 
sional preparation of candidates and to exam- 
ination results. They have been obliged to 
accept teachers frequently with no normal or 
other special teacher training and even with 
little or no high school education. One super- 
intendent facetiously remarked that his exam- 
inations recently had been oral and that he 
asked but three questions: “Can you count?” 
“Can you read your contract?” and, “Can 
you sign your name?” “If they can do this,” 
said he, “they pass, and I send them to the 
Cross Roads School, or the school on the Big 
Hill, or the school at Jones’s Bend.” He 
meant to convey the serious information that 
he found it impossible to find teachers— 
enough of them to supply his needs—with 
even the minimum requisite of preparation, 
and so had to complete his corps with what 
he could get. 

High school teachers, generally speaking, 
upon graduation, have not been trained to be 
teachers. The college course, as a rule, is not 
chosen with a view to teaching. Hundreds of 
college graduates enter the profession each 
year without an hour’s credit in the subject of 
education. This is particularly true of gradu- 
ates in technical courses and of technical 
schools. Either the subject of education is not 
offered at all, or, if offered, is neglected en- 
tirely by the ‘student in making his electives. 
The motive of the average college professor 
in the classroom is the development of a 
trained mind, not the production of teachers. 
Method courses in the principal high school 
subjects, such as Latin, mathematics, history 
and English, are rarely to be found. The stu- 
dent generally comes out of college with con- 
siderable abstract and concrete information 
and knowledge, but without specific training 
as to the most effective ways and means of im- 
parting it to others. . 

The State of Pennsylvania grants a provi- 
sional college certificate to graduates who 
have completed two hundred hours of work 
in pedagogy or allied subjects—equivalent to 
an hour a day for about one college year. 
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- This is good, as far as it goes, and no criti- 
cism is intended of the present law or its ap- 
plication. But it remains a fact that one can 
study pedagogy for even two thousand hours 
and still know very little of the practice of 
teaching. Two hundred hours of pedagogy— 
including school management, history of edu- 
cation, psychology, or even a mild exposure to 
general method, are good, but insufficient. 
What is needed is method in the concrete— 
method in Latin, method in geometry, method 
in English. The only opportunity the pro- 
spective high school teacher has for acquiring 
special subject method, excepting possibly in 
a few of our larger colleges and universities, 
is in the summer school; and, by the way, the 
summer school is at present the one bright 
hope. Aside from the acquirements which are 
purely academic in character, the high school 
teacher can often get more pertinent prepara- 
tion for teaching—preparation for the imme- 
diate work of the classroom—in one brief 
summer session than in the entire four-year 
college course. 

The college graduate, by virtue of his more 
advanced education, has a better foundation 
for preparation for teaching in the high school 
than the normal school graduate, but educa- 
tion alone cannot make a teacher. The inex- 
perienced college graduate, as a rule, is not as 
good a teacher as the inexperienced normal 
graduate; which is but another way of saying 
that high school teachers just out of college 
are, as a rule, not as efficient as teachers in 
the elementary grades just out of normal 
school. While some of our best teaching is 
to be found in the high schools, it remains a 
fact, nevertheless, that some of our poorest 
teaching is also found there. In fact, many 
of our smaller high schools, admitting of ne- 
cessity, as they do, unprepared college gradu- 
ates into their teaching corps, are merely lab- 
oratories of experimentation. The students 
meanwhile are the innocent sufferers. 

But, after all, the grade of position, as 
such, has very little to do with the case. It 
is preparation for the actual work of teach- 
ing that counts. If the elementary teacher has 
not been trained to teach, the chances are that 
she cannot, without experience, teach effect- 
ively. If the high school teacher, even though 
a college graduate, lacks specific preparation 
- for teaching, the probability is that his work 
will also be poor. And we might go further 
and say that if the young college or univer- 
sity tutor, or assistant, or whatever he may 
be, has made no scientific study of school man- 
agement and the teaching process, he, too, is 
in the same category. 

In discussing the subject of insufficient 
preparation one cannot refrain from refer- 
ring at least briefly to the pitiful inadequacy 
of facilities for preparing teachers for vari- 
ous forms of manual work for boys. Of 
course we have schools of technology and well 
equipped technical departments in .many of 
our higher educational institutions, but their 
purpose is to make engineers—not teachers 
It is at times almost impossible to find men 
with either adequate academic preparation or 
any pedagogic preparation to teach such sub- 
jects as woodworking, pattern making, mold- 
ing, sheet metal forging, practical electricity, 
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printing, etc. Plenty of practical men can be 
obtained, if we pay them enough, but they 
must be trained after they are in service. 
Most of them never heard of a course of 
study before their employment as teachers, do 
not appreciate the importance of one, and 
often are pitifully deficient in academic prep- 
aration. But we are obliged to man our 
school shops and so we take them in. The 
heart of the difficulty is the inadequate supply 
of training schools for teachers of industrial 
subjects. Our normal schools are not equipped 
for the purpose of training in such subjects, 
our technical schools have other ends in view 
than making teachers, and the few schools 
that do aim to do the work cannot supply a 
tenth of the demand and may be a thousand 
miles away. It is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that teacher training in manual subjects 
for boys has not more nearly kept pace with 
the wonderful development of this work in 
the schools of the country during the past 
twenty years. It is really far in arrears. 

Experience—Experience sometimes makes 
the best teacher, but not always. It generally 
will make one at least a better teacher than 
he would have been without it and the longer 
the experience, within reasonable limits, the 
better the teaching. This is the theory upon 
which most salary schedules are based, the 
only checks being applied in the exceptional 
cases where the rule does not work. Now if 
this commonly accepted reasoning relative to 
experience is sound, then the average length 
of experience represented in a school system 
or a state, will measure fairly accurately the 
relative efficiency from year to year in teach- 
ing. And here is where the crisis exists. 
Teachers of experience have been leaving the 
profession by the thousand and their places 
have been taken by other thousands of the in- 
experienced. I do not refer to the normal 
losses from year to year, which always have 
existed and which are fairly constant, but to 
the abnormal losses which have taken place 
during the past few years and are still to be 
reckoned with. We cannot subtract twenty or 
more experienced and efficient teachers from 
a school system, or even one for that matter, 
and then add a like number of inexperienced, 
and come out even in the operation; and, if 
many of the inexperienced are also unpre- 
pared, the result is even worse. Yet this is a 
process which has been going on, and is now 
going on, all over the country. The war, of 
course, precipitated the situation, directly or 
indirectly, but the war is now over and the 
condition has not perceptibly changed. This 
fact makes the situation even more serious. 
Unless we can succeed better in holding our 
teachers in service during the next few years, 
thereby raising the average of experience and 
efficiency, we shall have to face unfortunate 
consequences in the schools. 

Supply—One would think that with these 
lowering standards of the past few years as 
to preparation and experience the supply of 
teachers would be increased; but such is not 
the case. At the opening of schools last Sep- 
tember the nation faced the greatest shortage 
of teachers in its history. In Pennsylvania 
hundreds of schools remained closed for sev- 
eral weeks, owing to the inability of superin- 
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tendents to induce even mediocre teachers to 
take charge of them, and the problem of fill- 
ing vacancies arising after the schools opened 
has been even more troublesome. In another 
great state the returns from a questionnaire 
disclosed the following facts: Cities and 
towns—male teachers lost during the past 
year, 34 per cent.; female teachers, 20 per 
cent.; rural—male teachers lost, 33 per cent.; 
female teachers, 30 per cent. In reply to a 
question as to whether they were losing their 
better or poorer teachers, the superintendents 
replied that 78 per cent. of their losses were 
from the better teachers. They also reported 
only 20 per cent. as many male applicants and 
33 per cent. as many female applicants this 
year as last year. And so we might continue. 
Every state in the Union is suffering. The 
teachers’ agencies have been of particularly 
valuable service in distributing the available 
supply, but even they have been swamped with 
demands far beyond their abilitv to meet. The 
office of the National Education Association 
estimated the nation’s shortage as 30,000, in 
the early fall. Greatly reduced numbers in 
formal and teacher training classes—twenty 
per cent. in the last three years—combined 
with a general exodus from the profession, 
have induced a situation so critical that, un- 
less some adequate counteracting influence 
is found and immediately applied, not only 
will standards continue downward, but many 
schools will be obliged to close altogether. 
The fact is the supply of elementary teachers 
is practically exhausted. The stream is be- 
coming dry, and the sooner we realize it and 


_ find some springs to feed it, the better. 


The cities and larger boroughs probably do 
not suffer quite so much in this emergency 
as the rural districts, partly for the reason 
that to the average teacher the city school pos- 
sesses a more congenial environment than the 
raral school, and also because the city, as a 
rule, offers higher immediate salary induce- 
ments and better salary schedules than the 
country. The highest ambition of most nor- 
mal graduates seems to be to secure employ- 
ment in the city. And yet the city superin- 
tendent has his troubles too. In Harrisburg, 
for example, the superintendent had the task 
of selecting during the summer of Ig19 fifty- 
Saht new teachers, not including substitute 
teachers or those already in service who were 
transferred to other positions within the sys- 
tom. That is, these fifty-eight teachers were 
new in the Harrisburg teaching corps. In the 
first place, this number represents fifteen per 
ent. of the entire body of teachers, for us an 
unusually high percentage of new_ teachers. 
Again, in spite of a full summer’s efforts, 
four of the number—Junior High School 
teachers—were still unfound when the schools 
opened in September and the quota was not 
complete until several weeks later. The, rules 
of the Board require at least two years’ suc- 
cessful experience of all high school teachers 
and junior high school teachers before em- 
ployment, and yet, of twenty-five such new 
teachers employed, sixteen were without any 
experience whatever and still others had only 
one year to their credit. Of thirty-three new 
elementary teachers, twenty were without pre- 
As for the list of substi- 
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tutes, if a few married women, former teach- 
ers, had not come to our rescue, we probably 
would still be without an adequate supply. 

Ethical Standards—One of the most re- 
grettable facts in connection with the teacher 
situation is the existence of an increasing ten- 
dency toward conduct on the part of teachers 
which is unethical—such as leaving the pro- 
fession in time of need in the schools, to fill 
some position purely temporary in character 
which for the time being offers somewhat 
larger financial returns; taking advantage of 
the strained teacher situation by delaying the 
signing of contracts to await the highest bid- 
der; breaking contracts; resigning without due 
notice; organizing in unethical ways and for 
unethical purposes. It is not to be assumed 
that all teachers are guilty of these practices, 
or even a large proportion of them. In fact, 
the percentage is comparatively small. The 
serious side of the matter is that the tendency 
seems to be increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. Possibly the absence of. ethical codes in 
the profession is responsible in a measure for 
this condition. If so, we should have such a 
code right now in Pennsylvania. 

I should not like to leave the impression 
that the only culpable persons belong to that 
class in the profession known as teachers. I 
should say that when, as sometimes happens, 
a principal or superintendent of one district 
employs a teacher under contract with an- 
other district, without the courtesy of a no- 
tice of his intentions to the latter or an in- 
quiry as to the propriety of his intentions, he 
too is guilty of unethical conduct. When a 
school board makes use of its authority or of 
legal technicalities to its advantage, irrespec- 
tive of its moral obligation to teachers, or 
when it discharges successful teachers to make 
room for “home talent” or the relatives of 
* friends, that board’s conduct is reprehen- 
sible. 

I cannot leave this subject content with the 
mere reference which I have already made to 
the unethical organization of teachers. This 
subject is too important to be’ passed by with- 
out some discussion. I have in mind certain 
so-called teachers’ unions and similar organi- 
zations. The right of teachers to organize, 
either for their professional advancement or 
for their materia betterment is unquestioned. 
Organization in itself is not necessarily un- 
ethical. A group of teachers, I should say, 
when unjustly treated by some overbearing 
and unscrupulous school board or superin- 
tendent, have’ just as much right to organize 
and act as a body for self-protection as any 
other class of individuals. In union there is 
strength. But they should confine themselves 
to obeying their own mandates and not the 
mandates of outside authority. Dean Russell, 
of Teachers’ College, stated the case well re- 
cently in saying, “ The organization (referring 
to teachers) should co-operate with every 
other group of citizens for the promotion of 
the public good, but should avoid entangling 
alliances with any one.” In the same address, 


after paying high tribute to the American 
Federation of Labor, he said that it would be 
a mistake both for that organization and for 
the teachers of the country to ally themselves 
together 
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Teachers can legitimately go a considerable 
distance in an endeavor to attain desired 
ends, but there is a limit beyond which they 
should not go. As an organization they have 
as much right, if underpaid, to work for in- 
creased remuneration as the physicians of a 
community have to agree as a bady to in- 
crease their fees. On the other hand, they 
are public servants, and they have no more 
right to strike to attain their ends, thus stop- 
ping for the time being the educational ma- 
chinery of a community, than the physicians 
would have as a body to refuse to administer 
to the sick of the community. 

Remuneration—We come now to the crisis 
due to inadequate remuneration. After all, 
adequate remuneration is the key to the whole 
problem, for, when once this is provided, the 
problems of insufficient preparation, of in- 
creasing percentage of inexperience, of dimin- 
ishing supply, and even of questionable ethics, 
will in large measure solve themselves. These 
lesser problems exist because the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole is underpaid. It is not 
only paid less than the trades, but, in contrast 
with them, its remuneration has not increased 
in proportion to increased costs of living. 
Teachers’ salaries have been gradually in- 
creased during the past few years until gross 
salary incomes now sound fairly pleasant to 
the ear. But mere “sound” cannot count in 
these times. It cannot feed or clothe or travel. 
It cannot provide for professional improve- 
ment. In fact, the important question is not 
the amount of one’s salary, but its worth. It 
is the purchasing power of the dollar that 
counts, and if the teacher’s salary has risen 
twenty-five per cent. during the past few 
years, while the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has decreased forty to fifty per cent., the 
teacher is really far less prosperous now than 
at the beginning. And this, generally speak- 
ing, is the actual situation. Wages in the 
trades have increased to meet the high cost 
of living. Wages of all classes of labor have 
increased in like proportion. The wages of 
teachers, on the other hand, even though sub- 
stantially increased in amount, have not in- 
creased to meet the present economic emer- 
gency. 

And so we have one crisis inducing others. 
Inadequate remuneration in the service of 
teaching makes the profession unattractive, 
and this fact decreases the enrollment in our 
training schools, forces many into other serv- 
ice, drains the supply, and leads indirectly, in 
some cases at least, to questionable practices. 

Our greatest problem, therefore, it seems 
to me, is the problem of working. out in the 
profession a wage, or salary if you please, that 
will meet the increased costs of living, that 
will assure a higher measure of comfort and 
contentment, and that will give a feeling of 
freedom and independence. 

This great Association, throughout the years 
of its honorable history, has consistently stood 
for better salaries for teachers. It has been 
a party to fathering and fostering every new 
minimum salary law that has ever been en- 
acted. It is still vitally interested in this 


question of adequacy of remuneration—not 
simply in an increased wage, but in a living 
wage—a wage that meets changing economic 
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conditions. I am sure it will continue its ef- 
forts in this direction until every teacher of 
the state shall receive his or her material dues 
as a member of one of the world’s noblest 
professions. 

Dr. M. L. Burton, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, followed 
on 

THE DEMANDS OF DEMOCRACY. 


The war has compelled Americans to look 
at Democracy from a new point of view. In 
the past, we have thought of Democracy as a 
beautiful mistress who bestows upon all peo- 
ple the richest blessings of life. She gives to 
every man his chance at being and becoming 
whatever his abilities and talents make pos- 
sible. It is not strange that this emphasis has 
been the primary one in our minds. We need 
only to think of the background out of which 
our forefathers. came to understand this 
phase of our problem. They desired to escape 
from tyranny, from offensive forms of gov- 
ernment, and from those restraining forces 
and institutions which hampered their natural 
development. To them Democracy meant 
freedom from the limitations represented by 
8 er of society under which they had 
ive 

In America, Democracy took a more posi- 
tive form. The restraints of strong govern- 
ment were ultimately thrown off. In a totally 
new environment, with new problems and op- 
portunities of all kinds, Democracy almost in- 
evitably came to mean freedom for being and 
doing whatever the immediate situation de- 
manded. As the decades passed, freedom, in 
some relationships at least, turned to license. 
Men threw off all restrains and serious evils 
developed in the body politic. Democracy was 
regarded as the generous giver of all privi-. 
leges, prerogatives and blessings. The process 
was wholly one-sided. The history of the 
Nineteenth Century in the United States is 
the history of the conception of Democracy 
first asserting and then defending itself. 

The war focused our thought upon another 
stern fact. It is the old truth which no man 
or nation can neglect with impunity, “To 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much 
be required.” If Democracy is a generous 
giver, bestowing her blessings upon all the 
world, she is also a stern mistress, making 
unescapable demands upon her devotees. The 
war has compelled us to think of our service 
to Democracy. He who lays claim to the 
blessings of American citizenship must be pre- 
pared to pay the price. What are the demands 
of Democracy 

. Today as never before Democracy insists 
that we shall use our heads. Democracy ac- 
tually makes serious intellectual requirements, 
It is a mere platitude to assert that the war 
has changed seriously and fundamentally the 
whole fabric of civilization. We grow tired 
of the frequently reiterated assertion that 
we live in a period of reconstruction and read- 
justment. But regardless of our weariness, 
we must admit that huge momentous issues 
requiring careful painstaking thought are pre- 
sented to the people of America for solution. 
For example, during the decades just ahead, 
we shall be compelled to decide upon the ex- 
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tent to which the government will go in exer- 
cising its functions. Again, we shall have to 
arrive at some more just and equitable solu- 
tion of the industrial problem. Moreover we 
shall have to think in new world terms about 
the critical issues involved in our new world 
relationship. These are only illustrations 
which might be multiplied almost endlessly. 
The war has put the world out of joint and 
citizens of a Democracy will have to think 
if they are going to set it straight. 

But how shall such a result be brought 
about? Not by the false method so commonly 
used at present. We seem to imagine that 
we can solve our problems by calling one an- 
other disagreeable names, by hurling epithets 
at one another, by appeals to class interests 
or party prejudice, by pronouncing invectives 
against one another, by accepting half truths, 
and by superficial thinking in general. 

We shall meet the demands of Democracy 
only by having our minds open to the truth 
in all fields. We cannot close our eyes to ex- 
isting evils. We must listen to the grievances 
of all groups and parties. We must under- 
stand their points of view. We must insist 
upon having the facts regarding our public 
questions gathered, if need be, at public ex- 
pense by carefully trained and unbiased scien- 
tific experts. Then we must insist upon timely 


and wise legislation in keeping with those 


facts. America must develop that instinctive 
sense which will enable her to resist impos- 
sible statements and assertions regarding po- 
litical and industrial questions. She must 
have that stability which will keep her from 
being swept off her feet by waves of passion 
and emotion. She must “ see life steadily and 
see it whole.” She must have the rarest and 
most uncommon quality in human beings, the 
quality which we have misnamed common 
sense. She must avoid extremes and love pro- 
portion. She must have that dependability 
born of the confidence that in the long run 
the counsels of wisdom will certainly prevail. 
She must simply keep her head, even when, 
as Kipling would say, “All about you are 
losing theirs and blaming it on you.” 

The first demand of Democracy, then, is 
largely intellectual. It emphasizes the fact 
that education and democracy are inseparable. 
Solemn obligations arise just here for the 
teacher. Our schools must help to equip a 
generation of citizens who ;t one and the 
same time will be open-minded but not empty- 
minded, receptive but independent, tolerant 
but possessing convictions, generous but hav- 
ing principles for which they will fight, cul- 
tured but not supinely acquiescent in anything 
for which another may contend, broad and 
sympathetic but loyal to American ideals for 
which they will struggle, and, if need be, die. 

II. Democracy demands respect. It is one 
of the cardinal virtues. To be a man, one 
must be able to look into his own heart and 
still respect himself. To be able to do this re- 
quires one actually to be what he wants people 
to think he is. Some one once said that a 
man’s character is what he is in the dark. 
By self-respect, we do not mean self-conceit 





+ or even undue self-confidence. We simply 


mean sheer, utter integrity. 

Democracy rests upon the character of its 
individual citizens. Self-respect is primary. 

But he who respects himself, inevitably has 
respect for others. Here we come upon the 
vital fact around which this war was fought. 
On one side was a group of nations who said 
that the invidual exists for the State. Conse- 
quently, men, women and children were 
treated as any other commodity. On the 
other side, an unconquerable group of nations 
asserted that there is nothing in the universe 
that can be compared to or should be given 
in exchange for a human being. They in- 
sisted that you and I are priceless in the sight 
of God. They said that a “spark has dis- 
turbed our clod”; that you and I are sons of 
the Father; that a human being is one of the 
final values of the universe. Now any man 
who respects himself, and reverences human 
personality, inevitably has respect for all the 
agencies and institutions by which human life 
has been beautified and enriched. There is 
just one issue before America today. It is 
the issue of respect. Shall we appeal to the 
direct method of destruction, violence and 
unreason, or shall we insist upon unqualified 
respect for human beings, for law, for order 
and the constituted authorities? A deep dis- 
respect runs all through American life. Men 
attack our courts, large groups disregard our 
laws, children fail to pay the tributes of cour- 
tesy and respect to their elders, large organi- 
zations seek to make their interests paramount 
to those of the public, and some openly preach 
the overthrow of the government. 

If Abraham Lincoln were alive he would 
ask again whether all republican forms of 
government have this inherent weakness. 
Must they either be too strong for the liber- 
ties of their peoples or too weak to maintain 
their own existence? All about us are people 
who assert that the government interferes 
with their liberties, and who actually hope 
that it will be unable to continue its existence. 
To every one of them we must present this 
sharply defined alternative: Either they must 
get into American citizenship, or get out of 
America. 

Concretely this demand of Democracy for 
respect means a new appreciation of the sa- 
credness of the ballot box combined with the 
highest regard for the rule of the majority. 
We cannot tolerate the substitution of the 
“direct method” for the ballot box. We 
must insist upon the rule of the majority. Be- 
yond these principles we must accept personal 
responsibility for seeing to it that the ballot 
box speaks the truth, that its utterances and 
ena are in accordance with American 
ideas. 

Here, then, are the two foci around which 
we must construct our new Americanism. On 
the one hand, we must have an open-minded 
liberalism, seeking for the truth, willing to 
listen, eager to achieve social progress, and 
on the other hand we must insist upon a rigid 
respect for law, order, and the constituted 
authorities. 

III. We now come to the vital test. Democ- 
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racy demands that a citizen shall not live only 
for himself. Any one who thinks, sooner or 
later, comes to realize, not merely as an intel- 
lectual conclusion but as a tremendously vital 
and significant fact, that life under all circum- 
stances consists of two things. Within us are 
great desires, aspirations, ambitions, visions 
of what we hope life may be and become. 
Without us are the stern, unalterable rigid 
facts of the world. Sometimes in our musing, 
we say that if we could get rid of this fact, 
or that limitation, we would be free and life 
would be joyous. This problem assumes a 
concrete form in the guise of the “ self-made” 
man. He is the one who with a great show 
of wisdom as well as knowledge of political 
science insists that the first duty of every citi- 
zen is to become independent and self-sup- 
porting. He points out that his own record 
justifies such a conclusion. He casually sug- 
gests that if every person would follow his 
example, there would be no occasion for or- 
ganizing charitable societies, philanthropic 
movements or Red Cross campaigns, For 
such persons there is no remedy save a totally 
new philosophy of life. In some way every 
person who lives must come to understand 
that life never consists in the annihilation of 
either factor, that is to say, neither in the 
smothering of aspirations nor in the elimina- 
tion or attempted disregard of the facts of the 
world, but rather in the right relationship be- 
tween them. A man is alive just in proportion 
as he enjoys a wealth of relationships. The 
man who is related in the right way to him- 
self, to his neighbor, to his state, to his na- 
tion and to the world is prepared to meet the 
vital test of Democracy. 

In a word, it means that a man’s first 
thought is not one of himself. It means that 
he is willing to take all that he has and place 
it at the disposal of a great cause outside of 
and beyond himself. It means that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice his own personal comfort and 
welfare in order to make his community what 
it should be. You may call this quality what 
you please. Some call it being social minded. 
Others call it being thoroughly socialized. 
Some say it is entering into the mind of the 
race. Some may name it public-mindedness. 
Others speak plainly and call it unselfishness. 
I prefer to call it loyalty. Professor Royce 
has said that “loyalty is the willing and thor- 
ough-going and practical devotion of a person 
to a cause.” Democracy demands loyalty. 

Lest some one may say that this is a wholly 
idealistic and impractical interpretation of De- 
mocracy it will be fitting here to observe that 
our history, even in recent years, is full of 
illustrations sustaining the conviction that this 
demand is intensely practical. Consider our 
treatment of Cuba. None of the European 
diplomats believed ‘beforehand that America 
would actually fight for Cuba and then set 
her free. But we did that very thing. It 
brought its beautiful consummation at the 
time the United States declared war on Ger- 
many, Cuba immediately followed our exam- 
ple. She trusted us. She had confidence in 
our motives. Our treatment of China in con- 


nection with the Boxer indemnity illustrates 
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the same principle. This great war; in a su- 
preme sense, speaks the same message. Our 
men lie in the fields of Flanders today for no 
selfish national purpose. We were not fight- 
ing for indemnities or annexations. We were 
fighting because American principles and 
ideals were more dear to us than life itself. 
We met the vital test then and we must meet 
it now. Democracy demands that a man sha!l 
believe—and act in accordance with the be- ' 
lief—that the welfare of his community and 
his nation and the quality of civilization as a 
whole is actually of more importance to him 
than his own private affairs. 

IV. Finally, Democracy demands that a man 
shall have a holy faith and a supreme con- 
fidence in, the fundamental principles upon 
which our American government rests. 

We must not for one instant gloss over any 
of the evils or injustices of our day. Our 
confidence in America must not be a cloak for 
our social sins. Present wrongs exist to be 
conquered, and eliminated. Nor must we be 
guilty of fostering the traditional American 
quality of shallow and superficial optimism. 
Every thinking man knows that we ought to 
be ashamed of our boasting and exaggera- 
tions. But back of and beneath all of our 
heavy burdens and complicated problems there 
must be the supreme certainty that America 
has her face set in the right direction; that 
she is committed to principles which must be 
revered and defended; that she has assumed 
holy obligations to all mankind which must 
be faithfully observed. America has ‘prom- 
ised freedom to her citizens; freedom to think, 
freedom to be and to become. America has 
idealized equality by which she has meant 
equality of opportunity and by which she must 
mean equality of condition. Above all, Amer- 
ica has insisted that every boy and girl shall 
have a chance at real life. Democracy de- 
mands that we shall oppose actively every in- 
dividual party or group that would seek by 
any method to limit that chance for any Amer- 
ican youth, 

We must fight against every subtle force 
and every subversive attack which would rob 
American citizens of these holy rights. We 
find ourselves face to face here with elements 
of truth which we have not learned in books. 
These are the supreme realities of our actual 
experiences. We can suffer no tamperings 
with these fountains of national life. Democ- 
racy demands of us that we deepen our faith 
and enrich our confidence in the vital and 
eternal verities for which America stands. 


RECEPTION TO OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


The Committee of Arrangements of the 
Philadelphia teachers, after adjournment, 
gave a very pleasant reception to the Pres- 
ident and officers of the Association and 
others in the Library of the Boys’ High 
School. Music, refreshments, the meeting 
of old acquaintances and the making of new 
ones on every hand, for an hour or longer, 
closed an evening not soon to be forgotten 
by those who were so fortunate as to be 
present. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


ge meeting was called to order by 
President Downes. After devotional 
exercises led by Rev. Carter H. Jones, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist church of Phila- 
delphia, there were favorite songs by the 
large audience under direction of Prof. 
Wm. M. Harclerode. 

Dr. Thos. E. Finegan was on the pro- 
gram for an address at this time, but his 
physician having insisted that he should not 
yet go upon the platform for such duty, Dr. 
J. George Brecht, Deputy Superintendent, 
took his place in the following remarks: 


ADDRESS OF DR. BRECHT. 


Mr. President and Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association: I beg you 
to believe that it is not in any spirit of vaunt 
that I was willing to respond to the call for 
a brief part of this program in the place of 
Dr. Finegan whose enforced absence we all 
so much regret. It is a matter of regret to 
you as I am sure it is to me that he cannot be 
present in person to deliver the message he 
would have for you on this occasion. His 
critical and untimely illness prevents his being 
here. I know that you are deeply sympa- 
thetic, and that you appreciate the conditions 
that prevent his being here. Even if I were 
able to give the message that he has in mind 
for you in some form or outline, I should 
not want to do so because such a message 
would miss for you the force of his com- 
manding and inspiring personality. Besides 
all this, there is another reason why I should 
hesitate, and that is—the World War has em- 
phasized the fact that substitutes are not 
popular. 

I have a recollection. of an incident that 
happened in a Western town some years ago. 
A substitute came to take the place of the 
regular speaker, and after he had bombarded 
the audience for an hour and a half, during 
which time he had dived into the depths of 
history, philosophy and literature for his facts, 
he sat down. At the door going out one man 
turned about, came back and extending his 
hand said: “ My friend, I want to shake your 
hand; I listened to all you had to say; I have 
no doubt you did the best you could and I am 
satisfied; but say! the fellow who sent you 
here ought to be taken out and shot at sunrise 
without the benefit of a clergyman.” The 
President of the Association, in his wisdom, 
saw fit to ask me to occupy a few moments 
and wisely limited the time to about ten 
minutes. 
_ Pennsylvania, in common with other Amer- 
ican Commonwealths, has set out upon a tre- 
mendous educational program to meet the 
need of the present and future generations. 
Never in the history of the Commonwealth 
has there been such a stupendous project’ set 
forth. It is true also in our National life 
that we are faced with great issues. To meet 

ese we must organize our educational ma- 
chinery. There must be improvement in our 
industrial, artistic and domestic education. 
Larger training opportunities must be pro- 








vided for our teachers. These are some of 
the essentials of the program upon which we 
are about to engage. Its ramifications are 
endless. The thought of solving these prob- 
lems, each one of them, is appalling. Yet it 
must be done. The issues are here to be met, 
and in working out these projects three things 
stand out prominently—organization, equip- 
ment and financial assistance. These are the 
essentials, the things that must be accom- 
plished, in order that we may carry to execu- 
tion, to a point of efficiency, the projects we 
have in mind. 

I am sure that Dr. Finegan would have been 
glad to have this opportunity to present the 
details, or broader phases, of these projects. 
I shall not attempt to do so. I want in these 
few minutes to call attention to one thing in 
addition to these projects. You may have all 
the organization in the world; you may pro- 
vide the finest equipment; you may have all 
the financial assistance that a government can 
give; but if you do not have the support of 
the teacher you reduce the whole school sys- 
tem to dead formalism. I have been in 
schools where I have seen the teacher over- 
burdened with routine until she had become 
a sort of automaton. 

It is this thing that we must keep in mind, 
the spirit and support of the teacher. While 
we project our plans we must ever keep in 
mind that the vital spirit of the teacher must 
be allowed a large amount of freedom. She 
must be able to realize that every day is a 
fresh beginning, that every day the world is 
made new; and as she strives to ascend, at 
each step she ascends in the striving. The 
most dangerous thing is dead formalism in 
the school. Root it out wherever found and 
let the teacher engage in that larger master- 
ful freedom which, after all, is the expression 
of the best human being. 

This is the message that! I have to give you, 
namely, to realize in the pupil at every step 
the potential citizenship that is in you—to have 
the spirit of a true teacher. Every exercise in 
the school room is a point of departure for 
a new expression of human life. It should 
make for moral leadership and character in 
the pupil. We have in this Commonwealth 
wonderful opportunities. Here in Pennsyl- 
vania where the sky is black from the smoke 
of its multitude of industries, here where we 
are blessed with all these material things, we 
want to keep within our educational system 
that vital thing—the spirit of the true teacher. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the memorial tributes which followed, 
those of Dr. George M. Philips, principal 
of the West Chester State Normal School, 
and Dr. Henry Snyder, superintendent of 
schools of Jersey City, to the memory of 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, late State Super- 
intendent of Schools of Pennsylvania; that 
of Dr. Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of 
schools of Allegheny county, to the memory 
of Dr. Charles B. Robertson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and that of Prof. 
Charles S. Davis, to the memory of Supt. 
L. E. McGinnes, for many years the effi- 
cient head of the schools of Steelton, are 
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here given in the order in which they were 
heard by an audience deeply impressed by 
the solemnity of the occasion and the loss 
sustained by the Association in the death of 
these good men. 


DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. George Morris Philips: My first meet- 
ing with Dr, Schaeffer was at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association in West 
Chester, in 1876. I was a young teacher in 
the West Chester State Normal School. Dr. 
Schaeffer was a few years older, and was a 
young professor at Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege, and in the full vigor of early manhood. 

It was a notable meeting of the Association. 
Dr. James P. Wickersham, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, was the 
President, and the meeting was honored with 
the presence of several foreign Commission- 
ers of Education to the Centennial Interna- 
tional Exhibition, then being held in Philadel- 
phia. In the course of an address, one of the 
prominent members of the Association made 
some remarks which reflected upon the intel- 
ligence and culture of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Dr. Schaeffer was instantly on his feet 
and indignantly defended his people against 
unfair and unjust criticism, and was warmly 
applauded by the whole Association. The 
offender immediately apologized for his un- 
called-for and doubtless unintentional attack. 
This was the only time in my life when I 
ever knew Dr. Schaeffer to show anger, but 
it was indicative of his righteous indignation 
at wrong and injustice. 

The last time that I saw Dr. Schaeffer alive 
was at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Chicago last February. 
He seemed to me so much better than I had 
found him at the meeting of this Association 
a few weeks before at Harrisburg, that I was 
greatly encouraged over his health, and hoped 
that we might have the inspiration of his pres- 
ence and the wisdom of his counsel for years 
to come. He was then as clear-headed, as 
wise, and as full of common sense as always. 

When I became Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester in 1881, Dr. 
Schaeffer was Principal of the neighboring 
State Normal School at Kutztown, and I well 
remember the great satisfaction which Dr. 
Wickersham expressed to me over Dr. Sheaf- 
fer’s appointment to the principalship there 
in 1877. Until his appointment as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 1893, we 
were closely associated by our common inter- 
ests and common sympathies, and from his 
appointment as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1893 until his death, we were 
always intimate, and very frequently asso- 
ciated with each other, especially during the 
preparation and passage of the school code of 
Pennsylvania, he being the President and I 
the Secretary of the Commission which 
framed this code; and also for several years 
afterwards when I served with him on the 
State Board of Education. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s prominent service was to 
public education in Pennsylvania. For six- 


teen years he was the efficient and successful 
Principal of the Keystone 


State Normal 
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School, and then for the remaining twenty-six 
years of his life he was Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. No other 
state superintendent of schools anywhere in 
the United States has ever equalled this ex- 
traordinary service, and I doubt if any of us 
will ever see it equalled. Seven successive 
governors, and but one of them of the polit- 
ical party to which Dr. Schaeffer was reputed 
to belong, appointed him to this important 
office, and seven state senates, all of them 
with adverse political majorities, confirmed 
these appointments. Could there be a higher 
tribute to Dr. Schaeffer’s ability, efficiency, 
and impartiality? And perhaps the highest 
service which Dr. Schaeffer rendered to Penn- 
sylvania was that, although every other de- 
partment of its government is honeycombed 
with politics, in no state are the schools freer 
from them than in Pennsylvania. Political 
influence in the appointment of teachers is 
practically unknown, and in the appointment 
of superintendents of schools, who are prob- 
ably the best paid school superintendents in 
the United States, it is decidedly rare. 

During these twenty-six years, Pennsylvania 
made great progress in education, in which 
Dr. Schaeffer was the leading, but always 
modest figure. Every session of the Legisla- 
ture gave the state wise laws and every ses- 
sion saw the defeat, or more often the quiet 
shelving, of unwise school legislation, all 
largely the result of his influence. The re- 
markable growth and improvement of the 
high schools in the state is one of his great- 
est monuments. Before the high school law, 
which he had introduced and passed in 1895, 
there were but 256 high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, and those practically confined to the 
larger towns. Now there are eleven hundred, 
scattered alike in town and country. Every 
child in Pennsylvania is now entitled by law 
to a free four-year high school course. 

The college charter law wiped out various 
unworthy pretended colleges, prevented the 
establishment of weak and unnecessary col- 
leges and universities, and completely stopped, 
in Pennsylvania, the sale of fraudulent di- 
plomas in the arts, medicine, law, etc., which 
had long disgraced this state as it has and 
still does some other states. As secretary of 
the College and University Council, Dr. 
2 egg aba wisely guided the execution of this 
aw. 

As President of the Commission which 
framed the present school code of the state, 
he exerted pre-eminent influence upon that 
great piece of constructive legislation. He 
necessarily took the lead in guiding the great 
changes in the management of the schools 
which the school code brought about; the re- 
moval from office of fifteen thousand schoo 
officials, and the revolution in the form and 
election of school boards in all the school dis- 
tricts, and in the greatly increased powers of 
these school boards. 

As President of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, he had a large share in the great work 
which that body has done in the past eight 
years; the establishment of the state school 
fund, already half a million dollars, with every 
prospect of becoming a very great fund; the 
transfer of the normal schools from private 
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hands to state ownership and control, which 
has given to the state four million dollars 
worth of school properties for less than one- 
tenth of their value, without a breath of 
scandal and without injustice to anyone; the 
tactful.and efficient inauguration of the school 
architectural bureau, and all of the other pro- 


gressive and beneficent movements which it- 


gave us. 

What higher tribute could there be to a 
man’s efficiency and integrity than to have dis- 
tributed during his twenty-six years of service 
one hundred and eighty million dollars of 
state appropriation, into every part of this 
great state, without ever a suspicion of graft 
or mismanagement of these funds? 

Dr. Schaeffer was one of the most useful 
and widely heard educational lecturers in the 
United States. He was in constant demand 
in every part of Pennsylvania, and never 
spared himself in responding to these de- 
mands. He was a great public teacher. 

He was a prominent figure in the National 
Educational Association for many years. He 
was President in 1907, and twice more did 
the work of the President in planning and 
managing the programs of its annual meet- 
ings, an immense task. 

He was always one of the leading and most 
important members of this Association. He 
was our President at the Williamsport meet- 
ing in 1883, and for the past twenty-six years 
we always looked to him to strike the key- 
note of educational policy and progress in his 
annual addresses at our meetings, and he 
never disappointed us. 

He published “Thinking and Learning to 
Think,” the initial volume of Lippincott’s Edu- 
cational Series, a scholarly and valuable work; 
and “Bible Readings for Schools,” well se- 
lected and widely used. He edited The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for twenty six years. 
His annual reports for all of these years were 
always inspiring, as were the thousands of 
addresses which he delivered, and which were 
popular and widely known. 

His home life was delightful. He was prop- 
erly proud of his children and their successes, 
and once said to me that “Being a grand- 
father was the most delightful occupation in 
the world.” 

He was overwhelmed with work and re- 
sponsibility. Besides all the work of the Su- 
perintendent of public schools, he was a 
member and President of the State Board of 
Education, member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, secretary of the Bureau of Medi- 
cal Education and Licensure, member and 
secretary of the College and University Coun- 
cil, member, secretary and treasurer of the 
Dental Council, executive officer of the Voca- 
tional Education Bureau, member of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Board, a trustee 
of State College, a trustee and Vice President 
of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College. During the absence of Dr. 
Brumbaugh in Porto Rico, he was professor 
of education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, besides having innumerable special ap- 


pointments and duties. 


Yet he was always accessible, interested in 
every problem brought to him, found time to 
think things through, never hesitated to de- 
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cide against the wishes and interests of his 


_best friends if right or duty demanded it. 


He had a fund of humor, and always enjoyed 
hearing or telling a new story. 

He was a sincere Christian, and always 
showed it in word or deed. Broadminded and 
tolerant, he had no patience with men who 
seemed to go out of their way to undermine 
the faith of others, especially of young men 
and women. He once said to me that, while 
he would not shackle college professors, he 
did not see why the colleges did not select 
men of decided Christian views when they 
needed to fill places in their college faculties. 

Those of us who mingled with the distin- 
guished company which gathered to pay the 
last tribute to him will not soon forget the 
eloquent and fitting words of his long-time 
friend, Dr. Klein, when he said: 

“We have come to bury no ordinary man, 
but one who had taken up into himself the 
best elements of the people among whom he 
lived and labored. Throughout his life of 
threescore years and ten, though his influ- 
ence has been felt in every state of the Union, 
he lived his life among his own people in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. When Elisha 
told the Shunamite woman that he would 
mention her to the King, she replied, ‘I dwell 
among mine own people. Dr. Schaeffer, 
throughout his life, dwelt among his own 
people, understood them thoroughly, was fa- 
mihar with their views of life, their mode of 
speech. He had mastered their wise and witty 
sayings. He spent his time in teaching them 
the verities of time and eternity, and in lead- 
ing them to a higher and broader, and a better 
life. He was, indeed, a born teacher. He 
taught as one having authority and not as 
the scribes. 

“The past twenty-five years constituted an 
epoch-making time in the development of 
education throughout America. In bringing 
about the change, Dr. Schaeffer played no 
small part. He had an unusual endowment 
of that uncommon quality known as common 
sense. He was not carried away by fads 
either in religion, morals, or education. There 
was a refreshing sanity and moderation in 
all that he said and did.” 

And some of us will love to linger over his 
words on the last page of “Thinking and 
Learning to Think”: 

“A foretaste of ecstatic bliss is possible in 
this life. Love of home, and country, of kin- 
dred and friends, of truth and righteousness, 
of beauty in all its forms, of goodness of 
every kind, gives life on earth a heavenly 
charm.” 

Surely glory was the least of the things that 
followed this man home. 


ADDRESS BY SUPT. HENRY SNYDER. 


It is to the people of Pennsylvania that must 
be accorded the prior claim to the adequate, 
grateful recognition and commemoration of 
the unusual talents and remarkable services 
of Dr. Schaeffer. Born in this State and 
trained in its schools and colleges, he may 
truly be said to be a product of Pennsyl- 
vania soil and of Pennsylvania institutions. 
All his adult life, during the greater part of 
which he was a leader in the educational 
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thought and activity of the State, was spent 
in the service of the people of Pennsylvania 
and, particularly, of the youth of the State. 
Of all representative Pennsylvania institu- 
tions, this great educational association, of 
which he was once the presiding officer, and 
in whose proceedings and deliberations he 
always shone in his own brilliant light, as 
representing the broad field in which his pro- 
fessional activity was displayed, should, there- 
fore, be foremost in cherishing as a priceless 
heritage, the memory of his achievements, and 
in perpetuating the influence of his notable 
life and character. 

But, endowed as he was with the highest 
natural intellectual ability, and effectively 
trained in the schools of the State and 
abroad, his unceasing personal and profes- 
sional activity could not be fettered by any 
provincial chains nor limited to a narrow 
field. Although Pennsylvania was the local 
scene in which he played his part as teacher 
and educational official, and the immediate 
beneficiary of his invaluable labors, he early 
secured and always maintained a most promi- 
nent place in the educational affairs of the 
nation. He was chosen as President of the 
National Educational Association and of the 
Department of Superintendence. His services 
in the capacity of educational lecturer were 
widely sought, and his eloquent and persua- 
Sive voice was heard in practically every State 
of the Union. The whole country yields hom- 
age to him as a reliable national leader in 
education. 

I recall him first when, in my early teach- 
ing days in the schools of this State, in the 
beginning of the eighties, as Principal of the 
Kutztown Normal School, he lectured before 
the county institutes. The impression which 
he made upon me in those days has been last- 
ing. A young man himself, fresh from the 
training in varied lines of study and reflec- 
tion in the higher schools, and flushed with 
enthusiasm, he bore to us younger teachers 
the flaming torch which kindled our own ar- 
dor in educational work, I heard him in ad- 
dresses and conversed with him many times 
since. He always seemed to me to preserve 
in the same degree of intensity the striking 
characteristics which made him so attractive 
at first. The most striking and impressive 
address which I ever heard him make, was 
delivered at the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cincinnati in 1915, and 
was the last which he delivered before that 
Department. In the discussion of a subject 
which was peculiarly timely and of great im- 
portance, and in which other speakers of na- 
tional prominence also participated, before 
thousands of hearers, he delivered a most 
masterly address. He was never more elo- 
quent or impressive. He aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm and carried the audience with him 
as though with hypnotic power. His over- 


powering eloquence will never be forgotten by 
those who heard him. 

In a tribute such as this is intended to be it 
is impossible to give a just and comprehensive 
estimate of his accomplishments and achieve- 
ments. I can only summarize briefly those 
most obvious traits and qualities which make 
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nen worthy of the affectionate regard of us 
a 

As might be expected of one of his inherent 
ability and extensive education, he was a 
many-sided man. He could discuss all topics 
fluently and exhaustively, and, withal, persua- 
sively and with a spirit of concession to the 


- feelings of those who might not agree with 


him. His was 


“A life that all the Muses decked 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilizing intellect.” 


In his addresses and conversation he was 
always sound in educational doctrine, and ac- 
curate in his array and presentation of his 
material, Well versed in theory, he was yet 
intensely practical in its application. He was 
cautious and conservative and yet progressive 
‘His was the mind of the wise statesman, who 
does not discard the old merely because it is 
old, nor take on the new without proof, but 
applies exhaustive tests of a new policy be- 
fore adopting it. He was always impressive. 
If the test of successful oratory is the convic- 
tion of the hearer, then he was truly eloquent. 
What was the secret of his remarkable power? 
Was it the logic of his argument or the fervor 
with which it was presented? Was it the sim- 
plicity and clearness of his diction? Was it 
the ring of sincerity which sounded in all he 
said? Was it his personal magnetism? or was 
it only the pathos or sympathetic feeling with 
which his voice was enriched? Was it the 
many apt anecdotes or illustrations with which 
he warmed the cold logic of discussion, or the 
rich humor, or friendly good nature, or ha- 
bitual kind-heartedness, which are character- 
istic of the people from whom he sprung, and 
which he inherited from them, and which tinc- 
tured and sweetened all that he said and did? 

I cannot refrain from referring here to his 
resemblance in the possession of these latter 
qualities to his associate of many years, Henry 
Houck. He was like Dr. Schaeffer in his per- 
ennial geniality and friendliness, which were 
infectious and inspired warm affection in re- 
turn. In common, I am sure, with the many 
who knew him, I cannot think of him without 
a feeling of deep personal loss. 

In tracing the source of Dr. Schaeffer’s per- 
sonal influence, we shall doubtless differ 
widely as‘ to the importance which we may 
attach to any of his striking characteristics, 
and it will certainly be futile to attempt to 
select any one element as contributing chiefly 
to his phenomenal success. His was a mar- 
vellously composite nature, a rare combina- 
tion of pre-eminent qualities and accomplish- 
ments. These he had trained himself effec- 
tively to use habitually and unconsciously. | 

Dr. Schaeffer was inspired by the most in- 
tense devotion to his native State, her people 
and her schools, and to American institutions 
and ideals. In this time of great social and 
economic changes—which may become critical 
if the departure from previous policies and 
ideals is too great and sudden—educational 
systems and practices are likely to be affected 
by the necessity of adapting them to national . 
or popular aims. At such a time there is spe- 
cial need of wise leadership. The ship of 
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popular education may need accelerated or 
modified motive power and alterations in 
structure, but it needs also strong cables and 
safe anchorages. It needs a captain who has 
the skill to chart new courses and the courage 
to sail untried. seas, but who has also the 
wisdom and prudence to make provision 
against obstacles and threatening storms, 
which he is sure to meet. 

Such a leader was Dr. Schaeffer, and it is 
such leaders as he that we need now more 
than ever before, leaders who will wisely and 
courageously direct and extend popular edu- 
cation for the benefit of pupils, teachers, and 
the people, and, with the sternest and most 
uncompromising spirit of Americanism, in the 
exemplification and perpetuation of American 
ideals. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton: I am sure that we 
all concur in these fine tributes to the memory 
of Doctor Schaeffer, our late lamented chief. 
Some of us may have differed with him in 
the years gone by with reference to policies 


‘and programs, but none ever doubted his sin- 


cerity, his purpose or his worth. Every man 
in this life is either a moral beggar or a moral 
benefactor. All are consumers of the world’s 
stock of accumulated worth, and he who con- 
sumes more than he contributes is a moral 
beggar, while he who contributes more than 
he consumes is a moral benefactor. Doctor 
Schaeffer was really a great benefactor. Like 


.all men he was a consumer; but his contribu- 


tion to the sum total of the world’s good so 
far exceeded his consumption that he left 
humanity richer, holier, happier, and better 
than he found it by adding his mite to the 
accumulated stock of moral worth. 

Dr. Hamilton then went on to pay this 
tribute. to his friend Dr. Robertson: 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLES BARR ROBERTSON. 


Charles Barr Robertson was born in Fred- 
rickburg, Ohio, October 12, 1868, and died in 
Pittsburgh, February 4, 1919. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster College, graduating in 
1896. Later he took a special course at Johns 
Hopkins University. He served as principal 
of Eau Clair Academy in 1893 and West Sun- 
bury Academy in 1894 and 1895. From 1895 
to 1903 he was head of the Natural Science 
Department in the Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, when he was called to a similar 
position in the State Normal School at Cort- 
land, New York. In 1907 he was elected pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education and Su- 
perintendent of the School of Practice in that 
institution, serving in this position for four 
years, when he was selected as professor of 
Secondary Education and Director of Exten- 
sion Work in the University of Pittsburgh. 

Doctor Robertson was one of the sweetest 
spirits I have ever met. He was greatly ad- 
mired as a man, highly esteemed as an educa- 
tor, and actually loved by many almost as a 
brother. The memory of that love still re- 
mains, for “what virtue joins death cannot 
sever.” 

The diamond has many sides and many 
facets. It may be examined and admired 
from many points of view, but each reflects 





the beauty, the glory, and the worth of the 
gem. So his personality was many-sided. It 
may be examined and admired from many an- 
gles, yet each view reflects the beauty of his 
life, the glory of his manhood, the sincerity of 
his purpose, the simplicity of his claims, and 
the worth of his personality. 

His whole life was shot through and through 
with gentleness of spirit, kindliness of heart, 
sunshine of countenance, warmth of affection, 
transparency of purpose, solidity of character, 
and with great personal worth. As a man 
he was all gold; as an associate he was all 
sympathy; as a companion he was all sun- 
shine and good cheer; as a friend he was all 
love and helpfulness; as a teacher he was all 
inspiration and encouragement. His person- 
ality almost defies analysis. Like a circle it 
was well rounded at every point and almost 
without visible dint or defect. No life, of 
course, is perfect, but his life had fewer 
blemishes than fall to the lot of most of us. 

It is said that the best sermon ever preached 
“wears shoes.” This is absolutely true—for 
the greatest sermon God ever sent to earth 
is the life and character of a good man. 
When Mr. Roosevelt passed away, the world 
lost its greatest sermon in shoes,—a sermon 
on Americanism and the square deal. When 
Doctor Robertson stepped within the shadow, 
this commonwealth lost a most genial spirit, 
a most kindly soul, a most sympathetic per- 
sonality, and one of its most useful citizens. 

What a sermon on manhood his life preach- 
ed! What a song of sunshine his charming 
temperament sang! What a poem of exqui- 
site meter his sincerity wrote! What a smile 
of good cheer his countenance radiated! To 
know him was to love him, and we were all 
richer yesterday because of his life, and are 
poorer today because of his death. 

1. It is exceedingly difficult to analyze his 
charming personality, but its outstanding qual- 
ities to me were the genial warmth, the good 
cheer, and the social sunshine that it radiated. 
He was the very personification of these lova- 
ble virtues—a kind of second edition of the 
late Henry Houck. His countenance was al- 
ways genial, his personality always radiant 
with the qualities that men admire and love. 
Because of this charm he was always a wel- 
come guest in every group. His life was 
child-like in its unaffected simplicity and its 
absolute transparency of purpose. Observing 
him, one saw the soul within at peace with 
itself, at peace with humanity, at peace with 
God, and the subtle charm of that soul within 
radiated peace, harmony, good-will, and a 
spirit of helpfulness and co-operation wher- 
ever it went. As the spring sunshine touches 
the cold, moist earth, causing it to burst into 
life and verdant beauty, so the charm of his 
personality, the inborn warmth of his nature 
touched the circle of his friends and imparted 
to them some of the genial qualities which his 
social atmosphere always carried. His per- 
sonality was the embodiment of many rare 
virtues of head and heart, but its great out- 
standing virtue was its charm, its good cheer, 
and it's social sunshine. 

In spirit and in act he exemplified Captain 
Jack Crawford’s philosophy of life: 
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“Tf a bit of sunshine hits ye, 
Glancing sideways from a cloud; 
If a bit of laughter gits ye, 
And your spine is feelin’ proud; 
Don’t forgit to up and fling it 
At the soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minute that you sling it, 
It’s a boomerang to you. 


And the universal sling of his sunshine was 
not for effect, nor for the coveted boomerang; 
but because it was the very essence of his 
nature. As the skylark sings as it soars even 
among the clouds, so the social benediction 
with which God blessed his personality poured 
forth its pean of good cheer in a never- 
ending strain. 

2. The second great characteristic of his 
personality was his unalloyed goodness— 
which was rooted in the sweetness of his soul 
and the kindliness of his heart. He was gifted 
with learning, generous culture, and a well- 
poised mind; but it was his great heart, his 
lovable nature, and his fine spirit that were 
his dominant characteristics. In a modest 
way he was really a great educator, in the 
sense that he filled acceptably and with great 
credit every position in which he was placed, 
and met admirably and successfully every 
demand made upon him for intellectual lead- 
ership and mental attainments; but in a wider 
sense he was good, as well as great. There is 
a vast difference between these two qualities. 
Greatness springs from the head; goodness 
from the heart, and “goodness outranks 
greatness as the sun outranks the stars.” One 
is a matter of intellectual attainment; the 
other of personal and spiritual worth. 

In this age there is strong rivalry between 
the head and the heart. Men are likely to 
place intellect on the very highest throne and 
give heart power a seat among the lowly; but 
no such distinction is necessary in analyzing 
the many-sided personality of our departed 
friend, for he had both head and heart. All 
admired his intellectual culture, but it was his 
social and moral virtues that endeared him to 
his friends. His geniality of disposition, his 
charm of manner, and his desire to lend a 
helping hand welled up from a heart that was 
literally full of the “ milk of human kindness.” 
His rare personality was resplendent with 
many amiable and engaging qualities, but none 
of them outshone the purity and sweetness of 
his soul, the transparency of his character, 
and the kindliness of his heart. 

3. A third outstanding characteristic of his 
personality was its balance and poise. He was 
always calm, serene, level-headed, and en- 
tirely free from brain-storm. 

His self-control was admirable; and, while 
the current of his thought and interest in 
every good movement was deep and strong, 
yet it was always calm and smooth on the 
surface, and without the disturbing wavelets 
of storm, passion, or self-interest. His argu- 
ments in support of his opinions were never 
extreme or radical, and from all his discus- 
sions he carefully eliminated the sting of sar- 
casm that so often leaves unhealed social sores 
and spiritual wounds. In his advocacy of 


every measure he was sensible, solid, substan- 
tial and logical. 


His poise and balance kept 
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his feet always on the floor of fact and logic, 
and his appeal was the calm appeal to fact 
and reason. His sublime optimism was a con- 
stant, not a variable, factor. He was always 
composed, hopeful, confident, animated by an 
unfaltering faith that results would be satis- 
factory, because the purpose was right, and 
the means ample, sensible and reasonable. 

What a lesson for educators! For in the 
final test, the serene, calm, hopeful soul, rein- 
forced by fact and logic, is the strong soul. 
It will climb every hill, solve every problem, 
overcome every difficulty, and slay every lion 
that is in the way, because it approaches its 
task with a smile of self-reliance and a faith 
that laughs at difficulties. 


Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles, 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kink? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you standing on the brink? 
Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter, 
Laugh it off. 


Youth is always optimistic and care-free. 
But one of the sad experiences of most men 
is that as they approach life’s sunset they find 
themselves less willing and less able to laugh 
at, and laugh off, the every-day difficulties 
which they meet. Not so with our late la- 
mented friend who seemed to live in an at- 
mosphere entirely free from the cares that 
annoy. 

4. The fourth outstanding characteristic of 
his genial personality was his loyalty, his sym- 
pathy, and his sincerity. In degree of mani- 
festation these virtues were more than posi- 
tive, or comparative; they bordered on the 
superlative. To his associates he was the 
soul of loyalty, the embodiment of sympathy, 
and the incarnation of sincerity. They trusted 
him absolutely, and he trusted them. The rela- 
tionship was one of reciprocal respect, admi- 
ration and esteem. With a personality free 
from pose, sham, simulation, or affectation, he 
easily gained access to the very holy of holies 
in the hearts of his friends. 

These admirable qualities, so charming to 
his friends, found root in a generous soul. 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life,” and 
in it are born all the athievements of men 
that are really worth while. It was sympathy 
in the heart of a great woman that sent Clara 
Barton across stormy billows to the battle- 
fields of three continents. It was sympathy 
in the heart of a great man and sincere devo- 
tion to a great cause that gave freedom to the 
slaves and lighted the torch of human liberty 
that today throws its light into the dark places 
of European autocracy. It was sympathy in 
the Heart of hearts and loyalty to a sublime 
purpose that preached the Sermon on the 
Mount and led the Great Master of Men to 
the cross of Calvary. So loyalty, sympathy, 
and sincerity are crowning virtues of every 
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great life; and they were dominant in his life, 
dominant in a degree rarely met. 

5. Doctor Robertson had other outstanding 
characteristics. The pupil who attended his 
classes unanimously agree that he was a great 
teacher—a teacher with definiteness of aim, 
with clarity of thought, with aptness of illus- 
tration and with logical presentation. He was 
also a great organizer. When the National 
Educational Association held its meeting in 
Pittsburgh, a year or more ago, he acted as 
secretary of the Executive Committee, and 
much of the success of that meeting was due 
to his skill and efficiency as an organizer and 
to his absolute mastery of detail. The Edu- 
cational Association of Western Pennsylvania 
is a body that almost rivals the State Educa- 
tional Association in size and importance, and 
it was his effective organizing ability that in 
the main called this organization into exist- 
ence. Always quiet and without seeming os- 
tentation, yet his work in this line was of the 
very highest order. 

“ The evil that men do, lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” So 
spake the Bard of Avon, and men today are 
likely to accept the statement without ques- 
tion. But he qualified it with the word, “ oft,” 
otherwise he uttered only a half-truth; for 
the beautiful, the good, and the true in the 
lives of men live also. Kind impulses are im- 
perishable; kind thoughts are immortal; kind 
deeds are eternal; and the good in the life 

‘of every true man spans the horizon of a 
greater world than ours. It is not forgotten. 
George Eliot reminds us that when a good 
man dies, he merely goes to 


“join that choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ;—live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues.” 


Today we live in minds made better by our 
departed friend’s charming presence; we live 
in pulses stirred by his gentleness and his gen- 
erosity; we live in deeds of daring rectitude, 
because of his inspiring life; we live in scorn 
of miserable aims that end in self, because of 
his unselfishness; we live in thoughts sublime 
that pierce the night like stars, because of his 
noble example. 

Great was the Bard of Avon! Great was 
his knowledge of human nature! And he was 
wise beyond expectation in that age in the 
limitations he puts upon this oft-quoted 
thought. 


“For the glory born of goodness never dies, 
And its flag is not half-masted in the skies.” 


A grain of musk is only a small, insignifi- 
cant, material thing. But if given its freedom 
it embalms its environment with its fragrance 
and leaves traces of its odor for years to 
come. So the fragrance and charm of the 
sincere, sympathetic, sunshine-radiating life of 
Doctor Robertson will remain. They will 
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linger with his friends, and rise as a holy 
incense, perpetuating his name and his mem- 
ory and filling the very nostrils of his former 
associates with the fragrant odors of a well- 
spent life. , 

Doctor Schaeffer and Doctor Robertson are 
both gone, but we are their legatees. Each has 
enriched us with his life, his thought, his word, 
his act, his example, and his character. Their 
personalities linger, their influences broaden, 
their memories remain. The seed that they 
scattered will surely grow; the flowers that 
they planted will certainly bloom; the scions 
that they set will yet bend with luscious fruit. 
Both have slipped from mortal sight; never 
again will their cheery words through mortal 
ears sing in the soul; for “from the voiceless 
lips of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word, but in the night of death, hope sees a 
star and lingering love can hear the rustle of 
a wing.” These are the words of an eloquent 
agnostic. But immortality is a settled fact, 
not a mere glimmering star of hope; and as 
we listen to the rustle of the wing, our linger- 
ing love is assured that we live today in a bet- 
ter, brighter, and happier world because of 
their life and work. 


Supt. Charles S. Davis, for many years 
principal of the Steelton High School, 
spoke as follows of his close personal 
friend: 

SUPT. LEMUEL E. M’GINNES. 


For over thirty-six years it has been my 
good fortune to live in Steelton, and to be 
very closely associated with the man to whose 
honor and to whose memory I stand before 
you today. 

That period has seen most of Steelton’s 
growth. It has seen her in panics and in 
prosperity. It has seen her joyful and sad. 
But never was Steelton plunged so deeply in 
sorrow as recently, following the unexpected 
death of our beloved Superintendent, L. E. 
McGinnes. To those that knew us well, I 
need not say what it meant to me personally 
to lose this man whom I loved as a brother, 
whom I regarded as the best friend I had in 
the world. But I was not alone in my sor- 
row. Scarcely a man or a woman or a child 
passed me on the street without stopping me 
to inquire about his death, to offer their help, 
to express their grief, or to explain how much 
the loss meant to them individually. Little 
tots on their way to school Monday morning 
greeted me with—‘Mr. Davis, we have 
brought money along for flowers for Mr. Mc- 
Ginnes.” And what flowers there were! 
Flowers that! he loved from those whom he 
loved and who loved him. And how quietly 
and sorrowfully and reverently hundreds, 
young and old, passed through the church to 
look for the last time on the face so dear to 
all of them. What the actions of many indi- 
cated was expressed by one man when he 
said, “I just could’nt walk by with only a 
glance, but I felt I must just visit with him 
a little while before I passed on.” 

The funeral text was most appropriate, “I 
have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith.” 

I was requested to send out word of his 
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death to his friends and coworkers. To these 
letters nearly a hundred replies came to me 
and many more to the family. I regret that 
time does not permit me to read longer ex- 
tracts, so beautiful and friendly and apprecia- 
tive, all conveying so strong a sense of per- 
sonal grief, of high regard, of loss to the tech- 
ing profession, that they have all been turned 
over to the family as part of the heritage he 
has left them. 


“Not till each loom is silent 
And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God unroll the pattern 
And explain the reason why. 
The dark threads were as needful, 
In the Weaver’s skillful hand, 
As the threads of gold and silver 
For the pattern which He planned.” 


Born in Bucks Valley, Perry county, May 
15, 1853, educated in the rural schools, Ju- 
niata Valley Normal School, and later at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but most largely 
-by studious habits, by attentive listening and 
by close observation. A diary covering forty 
years contains an outline or brief résumé of 
every important lecture or address he ever 
heard, mention of every prominent person he 
ever met, and descriptions of places visited, 
together with many of his thoughts and ideals 
and aspirations. 

As a teacher he spent three years in the 
rural schools, three years as Principal of 
Lower Duncannon, three years Principal at 
Duncannon; from 1881 to 1888, supervising 
Principal at Steelton; commissioned Superin- 
tendent of Steelton in 1888, and re-elected 
unanimously for every term since then, dying, 
as I am sure he wished to die, practically at 
his post; for he was in his office only a short 
time before his death, December 12th. 

In the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation he served as vice-president in 1894, 
President of the Department of City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents in 1897, and President 
of the General Association in 1906. 

As an institute instructor he ranked among 
the most practical and efficient, serving in over 
half the counties and cities of the State, and 
also in Delaware and Indiana, everywhere 
leaving the impress of his fine personality and 
helping and uplifting those so fortunate as to 
hear him. 

He was appointed a trustee of the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School in 1914, and a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education in 1918. 
In both these positions he won a high place 
because of his grasp of situations, and be- 
cause of his realization of what was needed to 
improve conditions and to place the cause of 
education on a higher plane. His power of 
initiative was one of his strongest character- 
istics. His attitude was essentially construc- 
tive. Joined to the strength of his personality, 
these qualities had already made him a leader 
both as trustee and as member of the State 
Board of Education and gave high promise 
of successful achievements in helping in a 
broad way to place Pennsylvania education- 
ally in the same proud leadership she now 
enjoys industrially and cumblereialle. 
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A few brief quotations from letters re- 
ceived are more eloquent than anything I can 
say: 

“T am sorry, indeed, to lose Professor Mc- 
Ginnes, who had rendered good service to his 
community and to the State”—(Governor 
Wm.C. Sproul). “Splendid character.” “ Life 
of usefulness.” “Character shining and fair.” 
“A genuine specimen of humanity with fewer 
blemishes than most of us.” “A rare pleasure 
to consult him.” “His counsel invaluable.” 
“Many weep in sympathy with his dear ones.” 
“ Distinguished educator.” “ A dearest friend.” 
“ An inspiration to be in his company.” “The 
whole State mourns his loss.” “I shall miss 
him.” “A most able and willing worker.” 
“All learned to love him.” “Staunch, safe, 
reliable.” “His ability and sound judgment.” 
“A school man of the highest type.” “One 
safe to follow.” “No man in the State meant 
more to me.” “A true Christian man and a 
perfect gentleman.” “One of the great edu- 
cators of the State.” “One of the most effi- 
cient leaders in Pennsylvania.” “His life and 
labors a stimulus to others.” “A man of the 
highest character and great achievements.” 
“Outstanding capacity as an educational 
leader.” “Staunch and loyal as a friend.” 
“Education in Pennsylvania has been greatly 
enriched by his life and a host of friends will 
mourn his untimely death.” “The man who 
has done so much for the Christian manhood 
and womanhood of the State.” “A splendid 
man professionally, intellectually and mor- 
ally.” “A most sane and loyal supporter of 
the public school system of Pennsylvania.” 
“JT loved him almost as a brother and shall 
miss him sadly.” “His quiet, unassuming, 
broadminded way of looking at educational 
affairs.” “A man of high ideals and a clear, 
sound, conservative leader.” “A dear friend 
and a wise counselor.” “ Earnestness, sincer- 
ity and high ideals.” “None have commended 
themselves in ability and character more than 
this man I have known from Steelton.” “I 
loved him.” “This world is better and richer 
because he lived in it.” “A rich and fruitful 
life.” “One of God’s noblemen.” “ More 
highly and more universally respected and es- 
teemed among the school men of the State 
than any other man.” 

High tributes, indeed! and all from men 
whose words and whose names carry weight 
in Pennsylvania, and beyond. The reason for 
all these tributes from children and teachers 
and friends and coworkers is not hard to find, 


“None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise,” 


because his life was essentially one of service. 

I am quite sure the one word he would have 
chosen above all others as typifying his life 
is the word Service. It was a favorite word 
of his. And how well he exemplified it! 
Service to the children through wise guidance 
of teachers and schools! Service to the com- 
munity through unselfish work for its welfare! 
Service to his friends without stint! Service 
to his chosen profession through unceasing 
thought and wise leadership! Service to his 
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God through untiring work in His vineyard. 
Farewell! 
“Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide,” 
Farewell! 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, Charles B. Robertson, 
Lemuel E. McGinnes. As a tribute to these 
three lamented leaders, may I not ask you to 
rise and remain standing for a moment with 
bowed heads, giving thanks to God that He 
gave these men to Pennsylvania? 

Supt. H. W. Dodd, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution then 
read the following report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CON- 
STITUTION. 


Your committee, after a long period of cor- 
respondence, discussion and deliberation; after 
consulting with other educational associations 
throughout the country; with teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendents throughout the 
state; and 

After an exhaustive examination of the 
present constitution, begs permission to make 
the following report: 

The failure of certain provisions of the con- 
stitution through its elective or appointive 
agents to properly and effectively function; 

The failure of certain authorized commit- 
tees to render efficient service; 

The multiplication of departments and com- 
mittees, duplicating service, and bringing 
heavy financial burdens upon the Association 
without adequate service return; 

The failure of an organization to attract to 
membership more than one-third of the per- 
sons eligible; 

The necessity of having an organization so 
constituted as to provide opportunity to the 
classroom teacher of participating in its busi- 
ness and educational discussions; be more 
democratic; be more representative of the 
present spirit of Americanism, compels your 
committee to report, that 

We deem it advisable and imperative that 
the Constitution be rewritten so as to pro- 
vide the opportunity of accomplishing the fol- 
lowing objects: 

1. To bring the power to manage the Asso- 
ciation directly under the control of the great 
body of teachers. 

2. To lessen the number of departments and 
committees, and eliminate the present type of 
Educational Council, in order to cut down ex- 
penses, place responsibility, and facilitate the 
accomplishment of professional aims. 

3. To unite the teachers more closely into 
local or regional organizations, groups, or 
centers for more efficient work. 

4. To place superintendents, principals, ex- 
ecutive officers, and class room teachers in one 
group for constructive work. 

5. To make it possible for one department, 
having different and peculiar problems, to 
meet separately and additional to the regular 
meeting of the general association. 

6. To provide ways and means to avoid pay- 
ing three-fifths of its annual income for pub- 
lishing its proceedings. 

We recommend that your. committee be con- 
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tinued with instructions to present at the next 
annual meeting a new Constitution for your 
consideration. 

On motion, action on this report was de- 
ferred until next meeting and the commit- 
tee was continued. 


Special Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution—H. W. Dodd, chairman, Allen- 
town, Ada Van Stone Harris, Pittsburgh, 
Margaret T. Maguire, Philadelphia, J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock, A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport, George Leslie Om- 
wake, Collegeville, N. E. Heeter, Clarion, 
George A. Grim, Nazareth, W. G. Chambers, 
Pittsburgh, Katherine E. Moran, Scranton. 


a 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


TS was an evening of Music and Art. 

The selections were the compositions 
of Pennsylvanians. The opening vocal se- 
lections were by a large chorus of the Wil- 
liam Penn Girls’ High School, Miss Sara 








| B. Callinan, conductor and accompanist. 


The song, “Pennsylvania,” written by 


Frederick R. Benjamin, and “ Carmena,” by. 


H. Lane Wilson, and one by Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, were sung by the chorus. 

Supt. C. F. Hoban of Dunmore, who has 
for years been more active than any other 
man in the state to discover and award due 
credit to those who have done notable work 
in music, either as composers or otherwise, 
read an interesting paper on the 


MUSIC MASTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Do you know that the first American organ 
was made in Philadelphia by Johann Klemm 
in 1741? that the first American spinets, the 
forerunner of the piano, were made in Phila- 
delphia by Gustave Hesselin in 1743? that the 
first American piano was made in Philadel- 
phia by John Behrent? that the first American 
singing school was opened in Philadelphia by 
Andrew Adgate? that the first trombones 
brought to America were for the Bethlehem 
Trombone Choir, the first of its kind in the 
country? that the first American college to 
establish a chair of music was the University 
of Pennsylvania, and that the chair has been 
held, since its establishment by Dr. Hugh 
Clark, venerable teacher and composer? that 
the first opera composed in America was by 
Benjamin Carr, a Philadelphian? that the 
first opera sung in America was at Philadel- 
phia, Frye’s “Notre Dame de Paris”? that 
the first concert on a large scale held in 
America was at Philadelphia, promoted by 
Andrew Adgate? that the first orchestra or- 
ganized in America was at Philadelphia? that 
the first band organized in America was at 
Philadelphia? that the first oratorio produced 
in America was at Bethlehem? that Bach’s 
“Mass in B Minor” was first produced in 
America by the Bethlehem Choir? that the 
first public school system in America to have 


a state supervisor of music was that of Penn- 
(See page 311.) 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION FOR IHE YEAR IQIQ. 


Dr. George M. Philips, of West Chester, presented the report of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund which was adopted as read. The Trustees are Dr. George M. 
Philips, Supt. S. H. Dean of Northumberland, and President G. L. Omwake of Ur- 
sinus College. 





Receipts. 
Dec. 26,1918. Balance in savings fund of National Bank of Chester county, as per 
MUSE SODOEE RS . w'T> seas aSh vos Pide tots. Devcetao tel ualin ibe iaeues $ 131.10 
Interest on $3,000 New York City 4 per cent. bands ................ 120.00 
Interest on $4,000 New York City 4% per cent. bonds .............. 170.00 
Interest on $2,000 Pittsburgh 41%4 per cent. bonds .................. 85.00 
Interest on $1,000 Beaver Co. 4 per cent. bonds ..............00000: 40.00 
Interest on $500 Philadelphia 4 per cent. bonds ................200: 20.00 
Interest on $1,000 United States 4%4 per cent. bonds ............... "42.50 
Interest on deposits at 3 per cent. ............ eee eee eens Ptareeess __9.66 
PE UE DY REM en a ocho es acarsittone-ca ons, belo ASite Sie. se ko bee oveaa eine $ 618.26 
Payments. 
Interest on $650 loan (made for Treasurer on order of Executive Committee) $39.44 
Box rent, National Bank of Chester County .............cceeeeeceecesceees 3.00 
Total payments ............. Os es Uae ib eaeeaw Tewenee vee diwuswatpante toed $ 42.49 
BABNCO VSN 4 MET CONT. AAVINGS FING, oo: 6-. 5.0.0.6 0'0 0 6 Tusere bs uae CSREES och SUENETAT od $575.82 
PRESENT CONDITION OF FUND. 
Invested in 4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value ................ $ 3,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. New York City bonds, par value .............. 4,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds, par value ..................- 2.000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Beaver Co. bonds, par value ................004 1,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Philadelphia bonds, par value .................. 500.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. United States bonds ...............-.eeeeeeee 1,000.00 
Loaned to Treasurer of Association ............cceccccccceeeeeeeeeeees 1,000.00 
In savings fund, National Bank of Chester Co. ..............e.eeeeeees __ 575.82 
DAO is. Bab PRGA is BOLT MEETS isin'e v:gsleie-e iua'osnn estar eeeces $13,075.82 pa - 
Due National Bank of Chester Co. account Treasurer’s loan ............eeeeeeee 
Me NGPSOR BNE TOL ARNG 6650553 0 Wb 00 sS elles ob dase elvis sewed eee sels wen Goce: 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on the twenty-second day of December, 1919, they examined the 
amounts of the Trustees of the Permanent! Fund of the Association, and found them to be 
correct as shown above. They examined the investments of the fund, and found them as 
above listed, together with the Association’s charter and the bond of the Treasurer to the 
amount of $5,000, expiring on December 31, 1919, all in the Association’s box in the safe 
deposit vault of the National Bank of Chester County, at West Chester, Pa. 

The $575.82 was found to be on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank of 
Chester County in a separate account, in the name of G. M. Philips, Trustee, bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The Auditors call attention to the fact that the Treasurer’s bond should be renewed and 
suggest that the President of the Trustees should be bonded, the present President joining 
in this suggestion. 

Signed: Appison L, Jones and Tuos. A. Bocx, Auditors. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER, JOHN C. WAGNER. 


Supt. J. Kelso Green presented the report of the Auditing Committee which was 
adopted as read: 
Caruiste, Pa., Oct. 3, 1919. 
Joun C. WAGNER in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 
For the Harrisburg meeting, Dec. 30, 1918, to Jan. 2, 1919. 


1918. Receipts 
eke: ctalance:-08 BanG 265 .icide alias 0). nec cereghevays esd harness $ 85.33 
Sept. 6. Dr. G. M. Philips, loan from permanent Fund ............... 1,000.00 
Sept. 16 to Apr. 22, 1919. Enrollment fees of 18,025—40 Life Members.. 17,984.66 
1919. 
SOM (To aRhOK MROMNEE Lees tad ce lines Bas eb. one ovide siemmbund ewtaxes 10.00 
Maas 40. + Wi Ei -Toidids Refand iisiss cc 558 05 ob oes ces ccesececousecvecend 10.00 


Feb. 11. Directors’ Dept. per D. D. Hammelbaugh .............. aprenye ¢ 299.00 
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Mar.12. Directors’ Dept. per D. D. Hammelbaugh .................... 
May 31. Interest on bank balance ................2 cece cece ecee scence 
July 3. S. S. Simons, four members ..................2cccceececeeee 
July 8. Isaiah Stephens, Membership fee ....................00eeeeee 
Aug. 9. H.C. Klinger, Membership fee .................. 2.2.2 ceeeeee 
Oct. 3. W. K. Miller, Membership fee .................. 2. ec ceeeeees 

1918. Expenditures. 
Feb. 12, No. 68 S. E. Weber; Baspentes iiss’, i. ceccwteeil. Lace 0e. $ 
22, No. 77. G. M. Philips, Expenses Executive Committee ...... 
22, No;: 7& S.-B, Weber, Postage ..... sec. cciaber cides. 
Apr. 8, No. 79. Mattie M. Collins, Expenses Executive Committee .. 
8, No. 84. S. E. Weber, one Month’s Services of his Secretary.. 
8, No. 85. Clark-Peoples Printing Co., Printing Stationery .... 
May 16, No. 87. S. E. Weber, Clerk Hire for April ................ 
16, No. 88. S. E. Weber, Expenses to Chambersburg ........... 
16, No. 89. Geo. Wheeler, Expenses Executive Committee ..... 
16, No. go. Oliver Cornman, Expenses to Harrisburg .......... 
16, No. 91. Jno. W. Anthony, Expenses Legislative Committee. . 
June 22, No. 94. S. E. Weber, Clerk Hire for one Month ........... 
22, No. 95. S. E. Weber, Expenses Executive Committee ....... 
22, No. 96. Geo. Wheeler, Expenses Executive Committee ...... 
22, No. 97. Oliver Cornman, Expenses Legislative Committee .. 
22, No. 98. Jno. W. Anthony, Expenses Legislative Committee. . 
22, No. 99. Thomas Francis, Expenses Meeting Dept. President. 
22, No. 100. E. L. Bowman, Expenses Executive Committee ..... 
22, No. 101. Mattie M. Collins, Expenses Executive Committee .. 
22, No. 102. Ira S. Walcott, Expenses Committee Meeting ...... 
27, No. 105. R. B. Teitrick, N. E. A. Headquarters ............. 
July 1, No. 107. S. E. Weber, Clerk Hire for one Month ........... 
1, No. 108. Stella T. Doane, Committee Meeting, May 25 ...... 
Sept. 14, No. 109. W.H. Burd, Expenses Executive Committee ...... 
14, No. 110. Clark-Peoples Printing Co., Printing and Stationery 
14, No. 111. David Sumstine, Expenses Executive Committee.... 
14, No. 112. Western Union Telegraph Co., Telegrams ......... 
14, No. 113. S. E. Weber, Clerk Hire for 1 Month, Aug. and July 
14, No: 414: S. E. Weber; Postage: «. is .'. civecscsiodds sc assed. 
14, No. 115. S. E. Weber, Expenses to Harrisburg .............. 
14, No. 116. Carlisle Printing Co., 37,500 Enrollment Blanks . 
14, No. 117. Carlisle Printing Co., 250 No. 10 Envelopes ........ 
21, No. 118. S. E. Weber, Expenses to Allentown .............. 
Oct. 25, No. 119. S. E. Weber, Clerk Hire, September, $25.00; Prelimi- 
nary Program, COO ae <a tatuth ae Bualdds ace ote 
25, No. 119a. S. E. Weber, Stamps and Expenses on Programs ... 
25, No. 120. C. F. Seidel, Expenses Educational Council ........ 
25, No. 121. Thomas Francis, Postage ............ssseeeeeeeees 
25, No. 122. C. B. Robertson, Expenses Educational Council ... 
25, No. 123. G. D. Robb, Expenses Educational Council ......... 
25, No. 124. Mrs. Jean Milleisen, Expenses Educational Council.. 
25, No. 125. R. K. Smith, Expenses Educational Council ........ 
25, No. 126. W. C. Ketler, Expenses Educational Council ....... 
25, No. 127. A. L. Fillmore, Expenses Educational Council ...... 
Nov. 7, No. 128. S. E. Weber, Clerical Services ................00-- 
7, No. 129. Ezra Lelman, Expenses Educational Council ....... 
7,,No. 130. E. S. Downs, Expenses Educational Council ....... 
7, No. 131. Thomas Francis, Expenses Graded Schools Dept. .. 
7, No. 132. W. F. Kennedy, Expenses Educational Council ..... 
30, No. 133. Carlisle Printing Co., Printing 500 Letterheads ..... 
30, No. 134. A. Wanner, Expenses Educational Council ........ 
30, No. 135. W. C. Graham, Expenses Educational Council ..... 
30, No. 136. Jas. E. McIlroy, Expenses Educational Council ... 
30, No. 137. J. C. Wagner, Treasurer, Expenses ..............-- 
Dec. 2, No. 138. S. E. Weber, Postage and Clerk Service for Nov... 
2, No. 139. Adree Rovabaugh, Expenses Educational Council .. 
2, No. 140. Keystone Ptg. and Bind. Co., Stationery Dr. Dept. 
2, No. 141. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Exp. Exec. Com., Drs. Dept. .. 
10, No. 142. Oliver P. Cornman, Expenses Legislative Committee 
10, No. 143. A. C. Gordon, Expenses Legislative Committee ..... 
18, No. 144. Ada VanStone Harris, Expenses Special Committee. 
18, No. 145. A. M. Weaver, Expenses Special Committee ....... 
18, No. 146. H. W. Dodd, Expenses Special Committee ......... 
18, No. 147. Katherine E. Moran, Expenses Educational Council. 
18, No. 148. Elizabeth S. Baker, Expenses Legislative Committee 
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. 149. Charles S. Davis, Committee Expenses ............. 34.60 
. 150. R. B. Teitrick, 2,000 Buttons ...............c0000e 28.61 
24, No. 151. J. C. Wagner, Postage ..............ecceceeceeeees 10.30 
26, No. 152. S. E. Weber, Services of Clerk, December ......... 50.00 
30, No. 153. Clark-People Printery, Stationery and Printing . 97.45 


30, No. 154. Clark-Peoples Printery, 27 M. Preliminary Programs 490.00 
30, No. 155. ge gS T. Maguire, Expenses Special Committee 10.34 


g0, Dio: 250. Ei. W. Dodd, Portage 0 oo aks oss oss0ascecg ence 5.49 
31, No. 157. Wm. H. Hoerrner, Fee Music Department ......... 50.00 
31, Nos 158: W.'C. Bagley, Beet 3s. bs edie cece ies ccee ses 175.00 
31, No. 159. S. Parke Cadman, Fee ..........ccsscccsccescveses 150.00 
31, No. 160. J. Arnold Shaw, Services Miss Helen Frazer ....... 100.00 
31, No. 161. Supt. Lee L. Driver, Fee and Expenses ............ 103.20 
3%, No.:162.  Francis'G. Blair, Pees 6.5 cect te ieb is ecddeees 125.00 
31, No. 163. L. R. Crumrine, Expenses Washington County...... 72.50 
Jan. 6, No. 164. J. F. Adams, Flowers for Dr. Downes ............. 10.00 
Dec, 31, No: 165. -P. A, Sirehel; Pomabe ys... ei ek dee 2.76 
Jan. 6, No. 166. W. S. Diffenbaugh, Fee and Expenses ............. 38.55 


Dec. 31, No. 167. Thos. C. Blaisdell, Expenses Committee Meetings ... 12.76 
31, No. 168. J. F. Adams, Secretary, Expenses High School Dept. 101.34 
31, No. 170. W. Lee Gilmore, Expenses Enrollment Allegheny Co. ane 





31, No. 171. S. E. Weber, Telegrams ...............cscceeecees § 
31, No. 172. Clark-Peoples Printery, 4,000 Final Programs ...... 291.66 
Jan. 1, No. 173. H.E. Todd, Local Expenses Harrisburg Meeting... 212.85 
1, No. 174. H. O. Conn, Stenographic Services and Locals ..... 65.09 
1, No. 175. J. P. McCaskey, Salary of Secretary ............... 25.00 
6, No. 176. S. A. Courtis, Fee and Expenses .................. 137.00 
6, No. 177. David Snedden, Fee and Expenses ................. 332.03 
6 Noray7s. Js: W.oSneke, Pet oie ss esheets caplet db catee lee 5.50 
6, No. 179. Penn-Harris Hotel, Expenses of Speakers ......... 38.50 
6. No. 180. Thos. S. March, Telegram and Telephone Charges .. 1.50 
6, No. 181. Newton Kerstetter, Expenses and Postage ......... 9.47 
22, No. 182. J. C. Wagner, Treas., Expenses ats all Meeting 22.48 
22, No. 183. S. E. Weber, Telephone CRRFEE 26. Sie SE. 11.65 
22, No. 183. Stella T. Doane, Postage ................. sees eee 1.75 
22, No. 184. J. C. Taylor, Expenses Educational Council ........ 14.36 
22. No. 185. Wilson H. Henderson, Fee and Expenses .......... 65.56 
22, No. 186. Henry E. Jackson, Fee and Expenses. ............ 65.50 
22, No. 187. Major Edward Dupont, Fee and Expenses ......... 34.50 
22, No. 188. W. M. Harclerode, Postage ..............5.2.0000- 1.65 
22, No. 189. G. L. Omwake, Expenses Special Committee ....... 7.65 
22, No. 190. H. A. O’Day, Expenses Educational Council 10.26 
22, No. 191. H. W. Dodd, Expenses Special Committee ......... .50 
22, No. 192. J. C. Wagner, Treasurer, Postage and Supplies ..... 10.00 
31, No. 193. Clark-Peoples Printery, Stationery ................ 35.50 
Feb. 4, No. 194. Mary R. Harris, Expenses Educational Council .... 3.68 


4, No. 195. Annie Carroll Moore, Expenses Library Department 23.58 
8, No. 196. Mrs. Charles Long, Expenses School Patrons Dept.. 26.10 


19, No. 197. S. C. Wallace, Postage and Clerk Hire ............ 10.50 
20, No. 198. C. S. Knapp, Expenses Enrollment ................ 12.01 
Mar. 5, No. 199. New Era Printing Co., 17,500 16 pp. Pamphlets .... 243.00 
8, No. 200. Chas. S. Davis, Postage ................. 0c sees ee ee 3.04 
12, No. 201. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Directors’ Dept. P.S. E. A. ... 360.09 
17, No. 202. Reba E. Hughes, Typewriting names of members .. 53.50 


17, No. 203. Jno. C. Wagner, Treasurer, Salary and Add. Salary 300.00 
May 31, No. 204. Pennsylvania School Journal, 4,828 Journals, 6 Mo. 2,558.84 
July 24, No. 205. New Era Printing Co., 13,500 Copies Proceedings to - 
PACES 825 ROR SUSE of eds JO Tk ah Seles 8,100.00 $16,242.40 
Balance on hand, October 3, 1919 ...........eeeeeeeeee $ 3,259.59 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 31, 1919. 

We, the undersigned committee appointed to audit the account of John C. Wagner, 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Harrisburg Meeting, 
December 30, 1918-January 2, 1919, have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing 
report as well as the vouchers for the same and find them correct, with a balance in the . 
hands of the Treasurer, October 3, 1919, of $3,259.50. 

That for the purpose of establishing an improved system of keeping the accounts of the 
Association we recommend for your consideration a definite and fixed fiscal year, and that 
the fiscal year shall begin September Ist and end August 31st. 

[Signed] J. Kerso Green, H. B. Work and W. A. Hutcneson, Auditing Committee. 
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sylvania? and that in the eighteenth century 
Pennsylvania was the center of American art 
culture, with the highest musical activity ex- 
isting in Bethlehem? ; 

The history of the development of music in 
Pennsylvania is intensely interesting. The 
Quakers, the founders of our State, consid- 
ered music worldly and put a ban on it from 
the very beginning. The Moravians, in strik- 
ing contrast, made it the chief element in 
their organization. They planted it in the soil 
and nurtured it. It grew and blossomed until 
it has had its flower and fruitage in the an- 
nual festivals that have made Bethlehem no- 
ted throughout our country. The Bach fes- 
tivals have become a distinctively American 
institution without a parallel anywhere in the 
country. Because of this the Bethlehem 
Choir and its distinguished leader, Dr. Wolle, 
deserve a high place for the renown they have 
brought to Pennsylvania. Every patriotic 
Pennsylvanian should read the history of the 
Bach Choir and its achievements by Prof. 
Raymond Walters of Lehigh University. 

Then we have four great American music 

masters to whom we can accord pre-eminent 
rank. The first of these is Stephen Collins 
Foster, the founder of American Folk Music. 
And next to him I would place Ethelbert 
Nevin and the Nevin family, Ethelbert Nevin 
on the claim that nearly everything he com- 
posed bore the stamp of genius; and the Nevin 
‘family because no other family in any state 
in the Union has contributed so much to 
American music. Included in this family are 
Arthur F., brother of Ethelbert, noted for 
his compositions in opera; Olive B., the gifted 
soprano; George B., his son, Gordon B., and 
daughter, Shirley—all three prolific compos- 
ers; William C. and his two sons, noted trio 
singers; and Edwin H., a composer of war 
songs. Paul Nevin composed a musical com- 
edy while a student at Princeton, and his sister 
Doris has composed several beautiful things. 
Both give promise of following in the foot- 
steps of their distinguished father, Ethelbert 
‘Nevin. The third of these gifted masters is 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. Everything Mr. 
Cadman has written, likewise, bears the stamp 
of musical genius; but his greatest work is 
what he has done in Indian music. Equally 
great is the work of Henry T. Burleigh, whose 
negro spirituals have given him national fame. 
Musical critics are unanimous in the opinion 
that what Mr. Burleigh has recently written 
and is now writing, bears every evidence of 
becoming folk music. Others who closely 
follow these are William Wallace Gilchrist, 
one of America’s great musicians, and Ca- 
mille W. Zecker, a composer and pianist of 
the highest type. 

In opera our State stands in the very first 
rank. Henry Frye’s “ Notre Dame de Paris” 
was the first produced in this country. Alfred 
Arthur and Remington Fairlamb were both 
operacomposers. Arthur Nevin’s “ Poia” was 
produced in Germany and his Indian opera in 
Chicago. Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shaw- 


newis” was the only opera, written by an 
American, produced for an entire season at 
the Metropolitan. This opera and “The Leg- 
end” by Joseph C. Breil of Pittsburgh are the 
two that have been selected by the American 
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Opera Association for production in forty 
cities of the United States, as a means of edu- 
cating American people to American opera. 
In the composition of light opera, Willard 
Spencer, author of “Little Tycoon,” “Bob 
White” and “ Princess Bonnie,” has attained 
national fame. 

State Songs.—It is interesting to know that 
attempts have been made by six composers to 
write a State Song. You heard the Barrett- 
Benjamin “Pennsylvania” and Dr. Will 
George Butler’s “ Old Pennsylvania of Mine” 
this afternoon. We should be permitted to 
hear the other four. It is only in this way 
that we shall be able to determine whether 
these songs have enduring qualities, and 
whether some one has in it that which will 
make it stand as the song of the people of 
this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

College and Normal School Songs.—Eighteen 
of the forty-five colleges in Pennsylvania 
have their college song set to music composed 
by either a teacher or an alumnus. Of these, 
the “Red and Blue” of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the music of which was com- 
posed by William Goeckel of Wilkes Barre, 
is a particularly fine song. Personally, I like 
it better than “ Hail Pennsylvania,” because it 
is truly American and breathes the spirit of 
American college life. This is not true of the 
University song, which has been set to Rus- 
sian music. 

Three of the thirteen normal schools have 
their own song. “Mansfield, Hail!” by Dr. 
Butler, is a beautiful composition, ranking 
with the great college songs. The “Alma 
Mater” of the Indiana Normal School, music 
by Mrs. Hamlin E. Coggswell, is particularly 
pretty. 

Patriotic Songs.—“ Hail Columbia,” by Hop- 
kinson-Phyle; “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” by Becket, and the music of the “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” by Steffe, are all 
ours. Francis Hopkinson, father of Joseph, 
is America’s first recognized composer. His 
songs are now being sung by a number of 
artists—two of them at a New York concert 
last week by Lambert Murphy. 

Hamlin E. Coggswell is a veteran band 
composer. His “ Montrose Quickstep ” is very 
well known, and one of the great compositions 
that grew out of the war is his “ Spirit of 
Victory.” Frank E. Losey is also a composer 
of band music, who has brought much fame 
to the Keystone State. His “ Waldmere” was 
selected as the march at the coronation of the 
present king of England. 

School teachers all love Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish’s “ Ben Bolt.” The music of this fine old 
song was composed by Nelson Kneass, a Penn- 
sylvanian. Another much beloved Pennsyl- 
vanian is Septimus Winner, whose “ Mocking 
Bird,” “ Whispering Hope” and “Who Will 
Care for Mother Now” have gained a lasting 
place in American music. 

In his widely known and admirable “ Treas- 
ury of Song,” Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster, Dean of Pennsylvania school men, 
has gathered together, during the past forty 
years and longer, into three large volumes of 
convenient size, what is probably the greatest 
collection of songs in the world. In a recent 
letter to the compiler from Supt. William 
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McAndrew, of New York, who organized the 
noted Washington Irving High School of that 
city and has been familiar with these collec- 
tions of song since the issue of the first num- 
ber by the Harpers, says of them in their 
final form: “ The Treasury of Song recalls to 
me the delight with which the Franklin Square 
editions were greeted in our Michigan home 
when the books first appeared. It seems to me 
that you have assembled more of the pure joy 
of life within the covers of these books than 
can be found in any other book save one.” 

Pennsylvania has a fine list of hymn writers. 
James Lyon was a promoter of psalm music 
and a composer of hymns. William J. Kirk- 
patrick compiled more hymn books than any 
other man in this country. Philip Bliss, of 
Clearfield, was the composer of “Hold the 
Fort.” Ira B. Sankey, coworker with the 
great Moody, composer of “ Ninety and Nine” 
and other hymns, was born in Edinboro. Then 
we have also James Robeson Sweeney, who 
wrote “Will There Be Any Jewels in My 
Crown?” James N. Black, of Williamsport, 
author of “ When the Roll is Called up Yon- 
der”; Will Thompson, of Beaver, who com- 
posed “ Softly and Tenderly Jesus Is Calling,” 
and C. C. Converse, of Erie, composer of 
“ What a Friend I Have In Jesus.” 

Artists—Pennsylvania has a very large and 
remarkably fine list of musical artists. The 
following twelve sopranos have brought much 
fame to the Keystone State: Olive Nevin, 
Sewickley; Sue Harvard, New Castle; May 
Marshall Cobb, Johnstown; Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, Wilkes-Barre; Emma Loeffler Zaruba, 
Lancaster; Florence Hinkle, Mildred Faas, 
Elsie Lyons Cook, Mae Ebrey Hotz, Gertrude 
Renneyson, Marie Kunkle Zimmerman and 
Mae Farley, all of Philadelphia. 

No state in the Union can match our galaxy 
of contraltos—Louise Homer and Christine 
Miller, Pittsburgh; Clara Yocum Joyce, Read- 
ing; Elsie Baker, Katherine Meisle, Marie 
Stone Langston, Susanna Dercum and Agnes 
Reifsnyder, Philadelphia, and Mary Jordan, 
Scranton. 

We have a fine group of tenors in Paul Alt- 
house, Reading; John Barnes Wells, Wilkes- 
Barre; Frederick Gunster and Frank X. Doyle, 
Scranton; William Miller, Pittsburgh; and 
Nicholas Douty, Henry Gurney and John F. 
Braun, Philadelphia. 

Our baritones and bassos are also very fine: 
David Bispham, Henri Scott, Horatio Connell, 
Frank Conley, Edwin Evans and L. J. Howell, 
Philadelphia; Louis Kreidler, Bath; John Mil- 
ler, Wilkes-Barre; and Ernest Gamble. 

In our piano list we have Constantine von 
Sterneberg, concert pianist and composer, 
Mary Hallock, Dorothy Goldsmith, Moritz 
Leefson, and D. H. Ezerman, Philadelphia; 
Robert Tempest, Carlisle; and Alexander Bro- 
chocki, Scranton. 

Violinists: Jules Falk, Sascha Jacobinoff, 
Frank Gittleson, Arthur Hartman, Fred E. 
Hahn, Martinus Van Gilder, Charlton Murphy, 
John F. Rhodes, Edwin A. Brill and John K. 
Witzeman, all of Philadelphia, and Clarence 
D. Royer, of Lancaster. 

Harpists: Mary Warfel, Lancaster; Josette 
Robertson, Dunmore; Dorothy Baseler and 
Francis Lapetina, Philadelphia. 
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This Evening’s Program.—The officers are 
to be commended for the splendid program 
which is to follow this address. To interpret 
the songs, they have secured Dr. Douty, one 
of the most artistic tenors in the State. He 
is not only a fine singer but a composer of 
very charming songs. The numbers have all 
been taken from Pennsylvania composers. In 
addition to Mr. Douty’s numbers, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Ethelbert Nevin are 
represented; also W. J. Baltzell, editor, au- 
thor, critic and composer; Stanley Addicks, 
organist and composer; and Maillert Zellner, 
violinist and composer. 

To be commended also is the practice of 
Philadelphia musical organizations to give op- 
portunity to Pennsylvania musicians to be 
heard. At the rendition of the “ Messiah” at 
the Academy of Music, Monday evening, the 
artists were all Pennsylvanians by birth; 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Agnes Reifsnyder, 
contralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor; Frank 
Conley, bass; and at the concert of the Manu- 
script Music Society last evening, all the num- 
bers were by Pennsylvania composers, eight 
of them being represented. 

Pennsylvania is very proud of another ele- 
ment in its music field. Jim Huneker, the 
eminent music critic, belongs to us: W. J. 
Baltzell, editor and composer, was born at 
Harrisburg; James Francis Cook, editor and 
composer, is a Pennsylvanian by adoption; 
and Theodore Presser, venerable publisher, 
editor, and philanthropist, has built himself a 
great monument in the establishment of the 
Presser Home. 

Eastern vs. Western Pennsylvania—It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the men who have 
done the biggest and greatest work for our 
State belong to Western Pennsylvania. Most 
of these have already been mentioned. Be- 
longing to that region also, are: Harry Vin- 
cent, composer and promotor, of Erie, and 
Adolph Foerster, eminent musician, composer 
and conductor, Harvey B. Gaul, writer, com- 
poser, organist, T. Carl Whitmer, organist and 
composer, William Oetting, composer and teach- 
er, Vincent Wheeler, composer of choral num- 
bers, Leo Oehmler, composer, and J. P. Lude- 
buehl, composer, all of Pittsburgh. While it 
is true that! Foster, Nevin, Cadman and Bur- 
leigh were born in Western Pennsylvania, the 
greatest achievements have been accomplished 
by Eastern Pennsylvanians. It can be said 
for Philadelphia that she has a formidable 
array of musicians and composers in David 
Duffle Wood, organist and composer, Gilbert 
Raynolds Combs, composer, H. A. Matthews, 
composer of beautiful choral things heard all 
over the country, Philip H. Goepp, writer, or- 
ganist and composer, Clarence K. Bawden, 
pianist and composer, Henry A. Lang, pianist 
and musical prize winner, Adam Geibel, com- 
poser, Henry Gordon Thunder, organist, con- 
ductor and director, of Philadelphia choral 
societies, Agnes Cluno Quinlan, pianist and 
composer of pretty Irish songs; Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, composer and teacher of songs, Rollo 
Maitland, organist, Ralph Kinder, organist and 
composer, Frances McCollin, composer, win- 
ner of three national prizes, Preston Ware 
Orem, critic, pianist and composer, Russell 
King Miller, organist and composer. 
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Most of us remember Owen Wistar as a 
great literary man. It is delightful to know 
that Mr. Wistar composed a symphony which 
Liszt thought so much of that he conducted it 
in person, a great compliment to Mr. Wistar 
and to Pennsylvania as well. Mr. Wistar was 
also a composer of songs. 

Chorus Singing.—It is in massed singing 
that Pennsylvania has achieved her greatest 
glory. In this respect, the Keystone State 
stands head and shoulders over all the others. 
In male chorus singing Pennsylvania choirs 
have defeated competitors representing all sec- 
tions of the United States for over fifty 
years. The same is true of female chorus 
singing, for the ladies’ choruses of this State 
stand and have stood unrivalled for half a 
century. Beginning with the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876, the Scranton Mixed Chorus, 
under the magnetic leadership of John T. 
Watkins, has won every World’s Fair com- 
petition in this country. 

Upon what has been presented rests the 
claim that Pennsylvania’s contribution to 
American music has been greater than any 
other state in the Union. This claim has been 
challenged at different times by representa- 
tives of three states but in each case conceded. 

With this knowledge in the hands of Penn- 
sylvania’s forty-five thousand teachers, much 
can be done to attain the ideal of Governor 
Sproul and Dr. Finegan to place Pennsyl- 
vania in the forefront in education. 


Interpretations by one of the Masters, 
Mr. Nicholas Douty of Philadelphia, were 
then given, his selections being “ From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Charles 
W. Cadman; “’Twas April,” by Ethelbert 
Nevin; “ Thistledown,” by W. J. Baltzell; 
“The Half Ring Moon,” by Maillert Zell- 
ner; “Bring Her Again,” by Stanley Ad- 
dicks; and “ A Song of Joy,” by himself. 

It was a rare night of song, followed by 
Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, director of Art in 
the Pittsburgh public schools, on 


ART AND THE AVERAGE MAN. 


The average man’s thought of Art is gen- 
erally confined to that of the oil painting or 
possibly the marble statue, and as a conse- 
quence of this narrow and aristocratic rather 
than broad democratic idea of art, his interest 
has been likewise limited. 

From the very beginning man has felt and 
responded to a natural craving beyond the 
material one for food, shelter and clothing. 
He early observed that God “hath made 
everything beautiful in its season,” and he 
sought to beautify the product of his labor. 
And so, not one, but every material has been 
glorified by man in his search for beauty and 
his desire (an instinctive desire) to express 
it, and much of it was created in a worshipful 
spirit that sought to glorify a supreme being. 
Thus it is that when all else has passed away, 
the art of a people survives, an imperishable 
record not of man’s mere “busyness” and 
labor, but rather of man’s more beautiful and 
conscientious efforts. 

We have all, I trust, experienced aesthetic 
reaction—the veritable thrill that may have 
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been ours as we contemplated some bit of 
Venetian lace, Etruscan filigree, Chinese por- 
celain, Gothic carving, or Japanese print, and 
we begin to think of Art as a quality, a cer- 
tain common indefinable almost spiritual qual- 
ity, in a thing rather than the thing itself. I 
like Elihu Vedder’s definition, “Art is just a 
beautiful body for a beautiful thought.” 

There is a need for Art today, for an Art 
that will function in terms of human service. 
There is a need for the expression of beauty 
in our social and industrial life as never be- 
fore. The true work of Art endures primarily 
because it is “ built on honor” and speaks sin- 
cerity and truth. It is a veritable embodiment 
of the soul of a conscientious workman. I 
am sure the average man can draw on his own 
experiences in applying this thought to pres- 
ent-day needs and conditions. Let us in every 
instance seek by careful discrimination to dis- 
courage the shoddy and dishonest production. 
Moreover, we will feel the satisfaction that 
comes only in the possession of more beautiful 
and worthy objects. Museums are erected to 
preserve them. They are passed on from one 
age to another by loving caretakers. They 
become priceless treasures. There is need to- 
day for fine design in our manufactured prod- 
ucts in order that the raw products of the 
great state may be refined. Our art educa- 
tion will be found a profitable investment and 
a basis, as in France, for national wealth. 

There is another impressive quality in an 
Art creation. It is the feeling that is always 
conveyed of pleasurable performance. Mes- 
sionier said, “I have known glory and love 
but never such joy as in handwork.” I pity 
the man who gets nothing from his labor but 
wages. There is great industrial unrest. If 
there must be joyless labor and a shorter 
working day, then the need is the greater for 
esthetic influences working for a more beau- 
tiful and healthful period of recreation. We 
have been placing a decided emphasis upon 
vocational education and how to make a 
living but should we not place a greater em- 
phasis upon how to live rich and wholesome 
lives inspired by ideals that exalt both work 
and leisure? 

We are all expressing ourselves in our daily 
lives and make a significant contact either with 
beauty or ugliness. The question of becoming 
apparel creates an individual problem in de- 
sign for each and every one of us and our 
choice not only reflects our individual tastes 
but reacts upon our conduct and bearing. 

Our houses likewise reflect the degree of 
our culture and refinement and we are in turn 
influenced and modified by these more com- 
mon things with which we, of our own choice, 
have surrounded ourselves. Successful busi- 
ness—yes, even life itself—is becoming more 
and more a beautiful and comprehensive plan 
—a really fine piece of design. 

Better things can come to pass only through 
our public schools and a broad democratic 
Art instruction. A statue of Venus in a gal- 
lery will never make a community a so-called 
“artistic” one. Beautiful Greek marble stat- 
ues were burned by later beholders for lime 
for plaster. 

May we, who are specialists in this field, not 
hope for a new, enlightened and even more 
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sympathetic co-operation from all the general 
educational forces in this state so that each 
and every child may have an opportunity to 
know beauty and express it. And not alone 
opportunities for expression but in an environ- 
ment of wholesome school room decoration. 

“We can live without pictures, and we can 
live just as long—but not so well.” Let us 
away with bare unsightly walls and let us hang 
some pictures this year where none ever hung 
before. 

And now just a word concerning the child 
with special art talent—the exceptionally gifted 
ones. We have made efforts to conserve those 
exceptional ones in other fields and we can ill 
afford to lose even one who might, with proper 
guidance and opportunity, become a future 
Edwin Abbey, Cecilia Beaux, or John W. 
Alexander. 

I hope I may have in some measure brought 
Art a little nearer home to the average man 
and that our educational forces will realize 
more and more the significance of crowning 
the physical, moral, and intellectual sides of 
our nature with that of the aesthetic, so that 
all may stand four-square in complete devel- 
opment. 

“Not alone are the cattle upon the hillside 
and the fields of ripening grain necessary to 
man’s existence, but likewise the gentian 
blooming by the wayside and the thrush sing- 
ing in the thicket.” 


— 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








JHE meeting was called to order by 
President Downes for the final ses- 
sion. Rev. George H. Bickley, D.D., con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. Commun- 
ity singing followed which was led by Prof. 
Wm. M. Harclerode, of Harrisburg; or- 
ganist, Prof. Forrest R. Newmeyer. 

Supt. H. B. Work, of Lancaster, spoke 
of the importance of the teaching of Thrift 
and Saving in the public schools, as recom- 
mended and endorsed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and presented the following reso- 
lutions, adopted by the Educational Con- 
gress recently held at Harrisburg, and rec- 
ommended by the Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONGRESS HELD AT HARRISBURG. 


“ Whereas, The Federal Government, through 
the U. S. Treasury Department has requested 
the schools of the country to continue the sale 
of the Government Savings Stamps, and to 
develop a permanent system of thrift educa- 
tion, and, 

Whereas, The National Educational Asso- 
ciation in a resolution of July 5, 1919, urged 
that “all elementary schools, secondary schools 
and higher schools make compulsory the teach- 
ing of thrift and savings, and thereby give it 
a place of permanence in the curriculum,” and 

“Whereas, Dr. Thomas Finegan, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for Penn- 
sylvania, has stated in a letter to Mr. E. P. 
Passmore, Governor of the Third Federal Re- 
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serve District, dated October 9, 1919, “I am 
in favor of incorporating in a revised curricu- 
lum for the public schools the subject of 
Thrift,” Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Thrift Session of 
the Educational Congress held under the di- 
rection of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania, meeting at Harrisburg, 
November 20, 1919, heartily endorses the ap- 
proval given to the Government Savings Move- 
ment by Superintendent Finegan, and urges 
that in the proposed revision of the curricu- 
lum of the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
the teaching of Thrift and the sale of Govern- 
ment Savings Stamps should be made com- 
aynery and given a definite and permanent 
place. 


The general topic of the morning was 
“Reconstruction in Education,” and the 
first address was announced on the program 
for Dr. Harold W. Foght, President of the 
Normal and Industrial School of Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, on “ Modifications of Edu- 
cational Practice in the Teaching of Agri- 
culture.” Owing to a serious accident to 
his mother he was unable to be present. 
This was the only person named on the 
program who was unable to be in his place 
when called to the platform by Dr. Downes, 
and he was absent for the best of reasons. 

Dr. J. Monroe Hewlett, President of the 
Architectural League of New York City, 
read the first paper on the P 


IMPORTANCE AND PLACE OF THE MANUAL 
ARTS IN THE NEW CURRICULUM. 


The problem as to the character and amount 
of manual or artistic training that should be 
included in the curricula of common schools 
seems to me to be farther from a satisfactory 
solution than any other educational problem 
of our day. This has been brought home to 
me through my interest in the education of 
designers and craftsmen in various fields of 
artistic endeavor and the realization that be- 
comes ever more clear to me, of the complete 
failure of American school education to pro- 
side any adequate foundation, any “ taking off 
point” as it were, from the young runner 
crouched for his leap across the line which 
marks the end of his general preliminary 
training, and the beginning of his specialized 
artistic or vocational education. 

There is nothing new about this. It has 
during the past decade or two been the sub- 
ject of much discussion and thought on the 
part of our leading edacators and of much 
experiment in the schools, but this discussion 
and thought has, it seems to me, been clouded 
by a basic misapprehension of the relation of 
art to life, that has permeated art education 
the world over during the past century, has 
erected artificial and utterly false distinctions 
between the so-called “fine” arts and those 
termed “commercial” or “industrial,” and 
has brought about a situation where the crafts- 
man is no longer classed as an artist and the 
artist is no longer expected: to be a craftsman 
in any except the narrowest sense. 

We study the art of the world produced 
during four thousand years and we find that 
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the masterpieces are but the most perfect 
blooms of prolific plants rooted in the common 
life and activities of the people that produced 
them, without any. self-conscious striving after 
individuality in technique and with a marked 
adherence to the traditions and characteristics 
of the authors’ time and place. We find that 
the artist first learned to do things in exact 
imitation of his master and presently there- 
after we find not a sudden but a gradual evo- 
lution into a character of his own as natural 
and spontaneous as the unfolding of the petals 
of a rose. He has acquired a sure, free and 
easy medium of expression and if his soul 
contains the stuff of which great dreams are 
made the process by which his dreams are 
transmuted into a permanent part of the 
world’s artistic heritage has been speeded, not 
impeded, by his mastery of a technique based 
upon the imitation of his predecessors. 

This being the invariable process by which 
the greatest’ and most enduring works have 
been produced, it seems strange that so many 
of our leading authorities on education have 
been obsessed by the idea that this process 
stifles individuality and produces mere copy- 
ists. The most probable explanation of this is 
that they have failed to differentiate the two 
absolutely distinct functions of what is classed 
as “artistic” training; one of which is to de- 
velop ease, accuracy and speed in the manipu- 
lation of the process which leads to a given 
result; and the other is to train the aesthetic 
and imaginative faculties along lines of taste, 
discriminative and creative aspiration. The 
first of these functions is not at all an “ar- 
tistic” matter in the ordinary sense in which 
this word is used any more than learning to 
write in a legible hand, is a literary matter. 

Before discussing the aesthetic function of 
manual training let us consider the question of 
the mastery of a process. 

The most universally applicable and useful 
process is drawing, and in my judgment draw- 
ing should be placed at the very head of the 
common school curriculum because in its rela- 
tion to all other branches of manual training 
it is quite as important as the cultivation of 
memory in relation to all intellectual subjects, 
because it furnishes the key to all diagram- 
matic explanation and because to the mind 
of a child, diagrammatic or pictorial explana- 
tion, when in the nature of the subject’ it is 
possible, is more easily understood and re- 
membered than any other kind of explanation. 

When I say that instruction in drawing 
should form an important part of the cir- 
riculum for the youngest children, I do not 
mean the sort of instruction that produces 
smudgy representations of blocks or casts or 
plant forms in crayon or charcoal, nor do I 
mean that so called “mechanical” drawing 
that seems to be designed to make the student 
forever dependent upon T Square, triangle 
and compasses, but I mean something that 
might’ be more aptly termed “ Setting up ex- 
ercises ” or the calisthenics of draftsmanship. 
I mean that the child should be taught at the 
very beginning of his student career to walk 
up to a blackboard or take a sheet of paper 
and with speed and precision and a free mo- 
tion of the hand and arm draw two straight 
lines bisecting each other at right angles, or 





perhaps divide a given area into twelve equal 
rectangles and in each of these rectangles 
draw a repeated form, the measure of achieve- 
ment being the accuracy and rapidity with 
which the repetition is accomplished. 

I mean the sort of interesting and stimulat- 
ing exercises that can be conducted only by a 
teacher accomplished in draftsmanship, exer- 
cises that do not permit enthusiasm to lag for 
a moment, and that leave each child at the end 
of a half hour session with a definite accom- 
plishment perfectly within range of his own 
critical powers in comparing his work with 
that of his competitors. 

The results of this sort of intensive training 
in drawing at the very beginning of the school 
course, however valuable they proved as a 
preparation for more advanced manual train- 
ing would not be confined to that. The co- 
ordination of the hand with the eye and the 
brain would, I am confident, be of the greatest 
assistance in almost every branch of study. 

Anyone who acquires facility in drawing 
acquires also the ability to recall the shapes 
and proportions of the things that he sees. 
His memory becomes graphical, less a cata- 
logue and morea series of pictures. The aver- 
age child regards the drawing of a map or of 
anything that requires accurate observation of 
form as a formidable and wearisome process, 
and yet I know of no game that he will enter 
into with more zest than the drawing of a pig 
blindfolded. Therefore I most earnestly urge 
the daily teaching of simple free-hand drawing 
for the youngest children by teachers who are 
themselves accomplished and rapid draftsmen, 
instruction that shall begin with the represen- 
tation of simple diagrammatic forms or pat- 
terns in two dimensions devised with the spe- 
cial purpose of developing the sense of loca- 
tion and direction, of form in the flat and 
division of space, leaving all subtleties of 
modelling, light, shade and perspective for a 
subsequent stage of progress. I realize that 
the teaching of. drawing along the lines sug- 
gested above will be termed reactionary, and 
will outrage all the pet notions of many highly 
sensitive people who regard the approach to 
the temple of Art as a sacred rite to be per- 
formed with due solemnity and deliberation, 
but whose fear of disturbing the child-like and 
naive view of art has deprived the rising gen- 
eration of the sound workmanlike training to 
which red-blooded Americans are entitled. 

I have found it impossible within the brief 
period allotted for by address to you to do 
more than sketch broadly the ideas which seem 
to me fundamental in this connection and per- 
haps this is well, as otherwise I might be 
tempted to formulate my suggestions in too 
great detail. 

The present is a critical period in our artistic 
as well as in our industrial and political life. 
We are surely a progressive nation, an indus- 
trial and commercial nation, but judged by our 
commercial output we are certainly not an 
artistic nation. It is time that all whose na- 
tive ability and training along artistic lines 
have placed them upon a pedestal! a little re- 
mote from the common activities of their time 
should realize that the ultimate value of their 
achievement depends not so much on the dis- 
tinguished and unusual character of that 
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achievement as upon its relation to the general 
productive activity going on around them. On 
the one hand we have mechanical production 
employing a great mass of untutored people, 
on the other hand the select remote and high 
priced production of a favored few, scornful 
of the machine and of everything that is in- 
cluded in the word commercial. ‘ 

The one thing necessary to bring us into 
artistic touch with such civilizations as France 
and Belgium, civilizations that have fostered 
the artistic traditions along with their com- 
mercial activities is the getting of a new point 
of view into the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, a definite standard of taste and quality 
and workmanship based upon respect for well- 
established artistic tradition and love of per- 
fection. I welcome the opportunity to discuss 
this all-important subject with you, the teach- 
ers of this generation, and to wish you God- 
speed in your splendid profession. 

Prof. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, of the Teach- 
ers’ College of the Columbia University, 
New York City, followed on the 


EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY AND CIVICS, 


The war has brought our country to a con- 
sciousness of itself such as we have not be- 
foretimes had. During the nearly three years 
we ourselves were finally drawn in, we studied 
Germany perhaps most closely and by oppos- 
ing that country to ours studied ourselves in a 
contrast between autocracy and democracy. 
After we had entered the war our thoughts 
were turned yet' more acutely to ourselves. 
The hyphenate problem, already quick, became 
now a possible internal menace, and we con- 
sidered social solidarity in a new and pressing 
light. At the same time we thought of our 
now international relationships with a breadth 
of view and penetration as unselfish and in- 
spiriting as they were rare in history. To us 
it was given to elevate the tone of the war 
and to world politics. Autocratic Russia had 
gone, and we could in truth declare that we 
fought in clearly drawn issue the battle for 
democracy and freedom. We were conscious 
of our ideals as never before. 

The aftermath of the war is yet too near 
and as yet too tangled and uncertain to enable 
us to say explicitly what will be the final 
effect on our national consciousness. For the 
moment partisan and selfish bickerings have 
all but destroyed our leadership for interna- 
tional good. Neither democracy at home nor 
unselfishness for the outside world are for 
the time acceptable. A blatant national sel- 
fishness—practically an Amerika tiber alles— 
offers itself as the most vocal if not the most 
popular doctrine of the hour; and a growing 
class consciousness threatens a bitter struggle 
between Labor and Capital. 

School aims can justify themselves only as 
they are the correlatives of the actual or of 
the ideal aims of the group. In a democratic 
country the schoo! must avoid partisan propa- 
ganda; though its duty as leader in a growing 
civilization will make uncertain the precise 
application of this necessary precaution. The 
school curricula and methods can be justified 
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school. These considerations define our prob- 
lem as a threefold enquiry: (1) What shall 
we say are the life aims of our country? (2) 
What characteristics of the desirable citizen 
shall our schools set up as aims? and (3) How 
shall we teach history and civics as to make 
for these desired characteristics? 

What then shall we lay down as the life 
aims of our people? What should we seek 
in the light of the Great War? As it is the 
duty of the schools not to accept merely the 
present formulation of the majority of our 
people, but rather to help our people to aim 
more wisely, more adequately, I make no apol- 
ogy for stating these as the ideal aims so far 
as I am able to detect and formulate them. 

(1) That we should bring intelligence with 
an increasing consciousness to bear upon our 
social affairs. Whatever else we may say 
about Germany, this is one lesson she has 
taught the world: that the conscious applica- 
tion of intelligence makes for efficiency. If 
selfishness rules the intelligence the efficiency 
will be narrow in its outlook and terrible in 
- results, but results there will be none the 
ess. 

(2) That we must increasingly think of for- 
eign affairs and must base our foreign policy 
on international justice and concord. For this 
we need the same morality between nations as 
among men, and to this end—unless I am 
much mistaken—we need an effective League 
of Nations. 

(3) At home we need a strong and flexible 
social solidarity based on a common language, 
common ideals and common attitudes. We 
need a stronger faith in democracy, and a 
firmer and more unselfish belief in the fair 
chance, the square deal and equal rights for all. 

To say the same things in terms nearer to 
the school’s, aims we need a citizenship, intel- 
ligent in social and civic affairs, both domes- 
tic and foreign; informed on what has been 
tried and found good or bad and why; sym- 


‘pathetic with its fellow men at home and 


abroad, feeling with them in their struggles, 
their hopes, their fears; hardheadedly critical 
so as not to be fooled by panaceas, however 
smoothly they may be recommended; unsel- 
fish, even “ idealistic” because this is the only 
policy that “pays” in the long run, however 
one may care to count worth; and finally rea- 
soning and reasonable in social affairs. Apart 
from reason we can have no hope either of 
permanence or success. To the fixedness of 
selfish interest we must oppose the flexibility 
of sweet reasonableness. In no other way can 
we escape irreconcilable conflicts. In short we 
must work for conduct, social and civic con- 
duct, that shall be broadminded, intelligent, 
public-spirited and progressive. 

When we ask now about history and civics 
in the light of this discussion at! once we see 
some things evident. We can no longer be 
content with a school output of mere knowl- 
edge. Knowledge we need, yes, but not knowl- 
edge solely. We have heretofore in our schools 
too largely sought knowledge alone. We have 
hoped for wisdom, but hardly sought it. We 
have in happy-go-lucky fashion trusted to luck 
for the necessary social habits, ideals, and at- 
titudes, without which knowledge is but vanity 
or conceit. 
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What then shall we do? We must make a 
conscious and deliberate search for the habits, 
skills, knowledge, ideals, and attitudes neces- 
sary to make the desirable citizen. Not. too 
long a list, lest confusion and not guidance 
ensue. But a list not too short. When these 
necessary objections of civic education are 
formulated we shall then be ready to make of 
our history and our civics useful tools to the 
building of citizenship. Till then we grope 
and stumble. 

Can we even now name some of these de- 
sirable objectives? I think so. A committee 
with which I am associated has already been 
working along this line. I can suggest from 
their thinking samples of what I mean, two or 
three of the simplest or most striking under 
each head. 

Habits: The habit of throwing refuse in the 
place, provided for it. The habit of using a 
courteous tone (other habits are correlations 
of attitudes). 

Skills: Simple parliamentary procedure. 
Skill in making others feel at ease, skill in co- 
operating to ends. 

Knowledge: In addition to more obvious 
knowledge of history and civics, the gradual 
elimination of private warfare, the gradual en- 
largement of the area of legal and judicial 
procedure, the needlessness and waste of war. 

Ideals: The city beautiful. Public honesty, 
national conscience. National mission (the 
opposite of imperialistic “ Americanism”). 
. International morality. Square deal, the fair 
chance, equal rights to all. 

Attitudes: (1) “Points of view” (apper- 
ception). Organized knowledge and thinking 
necessary to the intelligent appreciation of the 
great social and political problems, (2) In- 
terests. We must build (a) a wide range of 
interests common to many or all, and (b) spe- 
cialized interests through which each may 
bring his peculiar contribution. (3) Action 
attitudes (attitudes proper); co-operation to 
common ends; acceptance of responsibility to 
the common good; sympathetic consideration 
of other groups and conditions; unselfishness 
(whether for myself, or my group, or my sec- 
tion, or my nation); reasonableness in con- 
sidering social matters and questions. 


The last paper on this general topic was 
by Prof. Herman J. Norton, Director of 


Physical Education in Rochester, New 
York, on 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN RECONSTRUCTION 
PERIOD. 


What was our educational aim and proced- 
ure prior to the War? The development of 
character as the final goal was unquestionably 
our general aim. What was the plan and pro- 
cedure by means of which we attempted to 
arrive at our goal? First of all it was a jour- 
ney calling for twelve years of travel through 
a field of school organization. The school or- 
ganization as it developed since the rise of 
modern cities and industries has shaped our 
objectives, has moulded our courses of study, 
has drawn the child into itself and has tended 
to crush practically every natural instinctive 
tendency of the child to grow, to exercise, to 
live and to develop according to nature’s laws. 
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Educational procedure prior to the war tried 
to fit the child into an artificial school organi- 
zation unrelated to life. Life was something 
which the child would be graduated into at 
the age of 15 or 16 years. 

Within this school organization we found 
teachers, principals and superintendents, who 
understood the laws of human growth and 
development, the psychology of child life and 
the physical, social and moral qualities which 
every child should possess if he was to become 
a good American citizen. Yet we found as the 
child started on his educational journey that 
we teachers, principals and superintendents too 
often failed to apply this knowledge when 
teaching. We shifted our thoughts from the 
child to the school organization, with its path 
leading up to our ultimate goal of achievement, 
character or good citizenship. 

As we pushed the child along the path we 
became afflicted with educational myopia. We 
began to get one-sided in our viewpoint. We 
halted the child at such supply stations along 
one side of the road as Arithmetic, Spelling, 
Geography, Latin, Physics, Chemistry, His- 
tory, etc. These supply stations nourished the 
mental side of the child. As we journeyed on 
we found it harder and harder to turn. our 
heads to the other side. In fact, our continued 
close attention to the one side was indeed 
unfortunate because it soon developed within 
us that physical defect known as the “ cross- 
eye.” We couldn’t see such supply stations 
along the one side of the road as Daily Morn- 
ing Health Inspections, Hygiene, Setting-up 
Drills, Supervised Play and Games, Folk 
Dancing, Gymnastic Drills, Athletics, ete. 

Our educational procedure truly became one- 
sided. It makes no difference whether we be- 
lieve it or not, the fact is we have actua 
been trying to educate the child by the dev 
opment of his mind at the expense of his body. 
We have assumed that we could start the 
child on his educational journey and by some 
mysterious procedure calling for emphasis on 
the stirring and development of his intellect 
through mental processes, turn him out a pee 
citizen, the implication being that he would de- 
velop a “sound mind in a sound body” and 
also, in some mysterious manner, develop so- 
cial poise and moral integrity. 

Years ago we swung the educational pen- 
dulum to the one extreme (mental emphasis) 
and held it there. It should have been allowed 
gradually to swing back and forth, thus em- 
phasizing not only intellectual development 
through mental processes, but also the devel-~ 
opment of the physical, social and moral requi- 
sites for true citizenship through Physical 
Activities. 

Time will not permit the development of this 
admittedly broad statement, but I shall leave 
with you a quotation from Professor George 
E. Johnson, of Harvard, which I believe will 
prove the point! or at least give us “ food for 
ee: Professor Johnson states as fol- 
ows: 

“ Psychologists in their discussion of human 
conduct are placing more and more emphasis 
upon the original nature and tendencies of 
man. The instincts and the emotions, which, 
in the last analysis, are the generative forces 
back of all behavior are but slightly appealed 
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to directly in the ordinary school subjects. 
So far as conventional instruction goes the 
emotions are but little more an object of con- 
cern in education than they were in a state of 
primitive society. Where in book instruction, 
at least, shall we find exercise and direction 
of the deep-seated passions that control human 
conduct, as love, desire, anger, disgust, ela- 
tion; or for the instructive expression of ri- 
valry, risk, sense of fairness, self-assertion, 
co-operation, sacrifice, loyalty? Effectual ex- 
pression of these emotions lies in motor activ- 
ity. Physical Education, so far as it includes 
activities involving the instructive and emo- 
tional elements, is almost our only hope for 
systematized training of the emotions; it 
offers almost the only field in school instruc- 
tion where, with reference to the deep emo- 
tional elements of character, pupils may be- 
come the doers of the word and not hearers 
only.” 


The report of the Committee appointed 
last year to present a code of ethics for the 
teachers’ profession was presented by Dr. 
George Gaily Chambers, chairman. This 
Committee consisted of Geo. Gaily Cham- 
bers, Director of Admissions of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Charles A. Wag- 
ner, City Supt. of Chester; Eli M. Rapp, 
County Supt. of Berks county, Reading, 
and George Wheeler, Associate Supt. of 
Philadelphia. Action was postponed upon 
the report for one year, during which, as 
published in the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, it will be seen by the teachers and 
opportunity afforded for them to become 
acquainted with its provisions. 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACHERS’ 
PROFESSION. 


This code is an application of the general 
principles of ethics to the special obligations, 
rights, and privileges of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

1. Professional Attitude—Educational Atti- 
tude.—The highest obligation of every mem- 
ber of the teaching professibn is due to those 
who are under his professional care. 

Compensation—The teaching profession 
should demand, for each of its members that 
compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be sufficient 
to enable him to live upon a scale befitting his 
place in society, to permit’ the necessary ex- 
penditures for professional improvement, and 
to make proper provision for those dependent 
upon him, and for himself in his old age. 

3. Open-Minded Study of Education.— 
Every member of the profession should be a 
progressive student of education. To this end 
he should be a thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature, should attend and participate 
in educational meetings, should engage in such 
experimentation and collection of data, as will 
test the value of educational theories and aid 
in the establishment of a scientific basis for 
educational practice, and should be willing to 
give to his fellow members the benefit of his 
professional knowledge and experience. 

4. Criticisms of Associates—(a) The mo- 
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tives for all criticism should be helpfulness 
and improvement. Adverse criticisms, known 
or heard, should not be made or repeated 2x- 
cept to the one criticised, or to his superior 
with the full expectation that opportunity for 
explanation will be afforded. On the other 
hand, when corrupt and dishonorable practices 
are known to exist they should be fearlessly 
reported to the proper authorities. 

(b) Adverse comments and insinuations in 
regard to the work of a predecessor or of the 
teacher of previous grade are to be con- 
demned. 

5. Appointments and Promotions—(a) All 
appointments, promotions or advancements in 
salary should be obtained exclusively on 
merit. To this end, it is proper for the can- 
didate to make his qualifications known to the 
proper school authorities, either directly or 
through a teachers’ agency. 

(b) A teacher should take no steps to- 
wards obtaining a specific position until he 
knows the position is vacant or about to be- 
come vacant. 

(c) No teacher should secure an offer else- 
where for the sole purpose of using it as a 
means to obtain an increase of salary in his 
present position. 

(d) Upon accepting appointments .in a 
given district a teacher should notify all other 
districts to which letters of application have 
been sent. 

(e) Whenever a superintendent is seeking 
a teacher in another district he should inform 
the superintendent or the proper officials of 
the district, but a superintendent’s reluctance 
to part with a teacher should not deprive the 
teacher of an opportunity for deserved ad- 
vancement. 

6. Contract Obligations—A teacher should 
never violate a contract. Unless the consent 
of the employing body is obtained releasing 
the obligation, the contract should be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, when a teacher is offered 
a better position elsewhere it is against the 
best interests of the schools to stand in the 
way of the teacher’s advancement by arbi- 
trary insistence upon the terms of a need- 
lessly rigid contract, if the place can be satis- 
factorily filled. 

7. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plan—The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the school 
system. Each member of the system should 
be given opportunity to collaborate in the 
solution of professional problems; but when 
a policy is finally determined, it should be 
loyally supported by allt. 

8. Relations between Supervisory Officers 
and Teachers—(a) Co-operation, loyalty, and 
sincerity should characterize all relations be- 
tween supervisory officers and teachers. 

(b) Each teacher is entitled from time to 
time to statements of his professional record, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. 
Moreover, every teacher whose re-employment 
is not intended should be given timely notice. 

(c) A supervisor of class room work should 
observe the following ethical principles in re- 
lation to the teachers whose work he observes 
professionally. 

1. He should express an opinion upon the 
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work observed following each professional 
visit ; 

2. He should recommend ways to remove 
every fault pointed out, and allow reasonable 
opportunity for improvement. s 

3. He should not criticize a teacher before 
other teachers or before pupils; 

4. He should just as certainly and just as 
unfailingly point out the excellences as the 
faults of the work observed. 

5. He should give ample opportunity for 
conference previous to observation of the 
teacher’s work. 

(d) A superintendent or other supervisory 
officer should be ready and willing at any time 
to answer official inquiries from prospective 
employers concerning the qualifications of any 
teacher under him, and should be willing to 
write to any interested party, at the request of 
a teacher, giving a statement of the teacher’s 
professional record under him, but evasive or 
equivocal letters of recommendation should 
not be given. 

g. Relations to Parents.—(a) Teachers should 
maintain co-operative relations with parents, 
and should meet criticism with open-minded- 
ness and courtesy. 

(b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral or financial limitations of 
their pupils in such a way as to embarrass the 
pupils or parents unnecessarily. Nevertheless 
they should exercise the utmost candor, as 
well as tact, in their communications with 
parents on matters of real importance. In- 
formation concerning the home conditions of 
the pupils should be held in confidence by the 
teachers. 

10. Relations to Publishers and Supply 
Houses——No member of the profession should 
act as an agent, or receive a commission, a 
royalty, or anything else of value, for any 
books or supplies purchased for use in the 
school work under his charge. 

[Section 10 was amended to read: No mem- 
ber of the profession should act as an agent, 
or receive a commission, a royalty, or any- 
thing else of value, for any books or supplies 
in the purchase of which he exercises official 
decision. Amendment adopted.] 

11. Teachers’ Agencies.—The profession 
should unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ agen- 
cies that encourage teachers to break their 
contracts, that work for the appointment or 
Promotion of unqualified teachers, or that 
make recommendations for positions not 
known positively to be vacant. Any member 
of the profession who has knowledge of such 
action, should report it to the Commission on 
Professional Ethics. 

12. Loyalty to School Boards.—(a) It is the 
duty of every member of the profession in a 
school system to recognize the legal authority 
of the board of directors, and to be loyal to 
its me established in accordance there- 
with. . 

(b) If, however, the attitude of a school 
board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession 
employed by it from serving the best inter- 
ests of the pupils, and if repeated efforts to 
remedy the situation have been without avail, 
then an appeal should be made to the Com- 
mission on Professional Ethics. 
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13. Commission on Professional Ethics.— 

(a) There should be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. This 
Commission shall consist of the President of 
the Association, ex officio, and four members 
of the profession, appointed by the President, 
with terms of four years each, one term ex- 
piring on July first each year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of this Commission 
to study the various problems of professional 
ethics arising from time to time, to give to 
inquiring members of the profession its inter- 
pretation of the meaning of various principles 
in this code, to arrange for investigations ren- 
dered advisable in connection with this code, 
to take such action in regard to their findings 
as may be deemed wise, to make recommen- 
dations to the State Association as to amend- 
ments or additions to the code, and in general 
to have oversight of all questions arising in 
connection with the ethics of the teaching 
profession within the state. 


Supt. E. M. Balsbaugh, Chairman, read 
the Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Your Committee herewith submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

1. That the thanks of this Association be 
extended: to the President and officers, for 
the splendid program arranged and carried 
out for this convention; to Supt. J. P. Garber 
and his assistants on all local committees, for 
their untiring efforts in arranging for the ses- 
sions of the convention; and to the Board 
of Education of the City of Philadelphia, in 
so generously permitting the use of their 
buildings. 

2. That we especially commend the excel- 
lent report of the Educational Council. 

3. That.we express our appreciation to 
Governor Sproul and the State Legislature of 
1919 in so magnanimously providing funds 
for the furtherance of the State’s public 
school work, more especially the appropria- 
tions for the increased teachers’ salaries, the 
appropriation necessary for putting into oper- 
ation the school employees’ retirement system 
and the increased general school appropria- 
tion. 

4. That we urge largely increased financial 
assistance to the State Normal Schools, in 
order that these schools may become fitting 
and popular centers for the training of teach- 
ers. And as we recognize the scarcity of 
trained teachers in Pennsylvania, we com- 
mend the action of the Normal School men 
in trying to reorganize the Normal Schools 
and adjust their curriculum so that there will 
be greater efficiency and that their course may 
correlate with the secondary schools to the 
end: that more students may be induced to 
prepare for teaching. 

5. That the State Department of Education 
and the State Board be urged to promote leg- 
islation that shall require progressively better 
professional training for the different grades 
of teachers’ certificates, in order that the 
higher salaries provided for, and still further 
demanded, may be justified. And that all 
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teachers’ certificates be issued by the State 
Department of Education, and we favor a 
State system of certificates for all. 

[Substitute for Section 5: That it is the 
sense of this Convention that the support of 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools should 
be greatly increased immediately, not only 
that they maintain and increase their efficiency, 
but also that they may meet the increased de- 
mands placed upon them by the changed so- 
cial conditions. Motion adopted.] 

6. That we favor the formulation and adop- 
tion, by the State, of plans whereby a well 
prepared teacher may be provided for every 
public school in this Commonwealth. To the 
end that the foregoing may be realized, we 
favor generous support by the State to all of 
its institutions that prepare teachers. 

7. That we favor the creation of a State 
Valuation Commission as preliminary to a 
measure that shall equalize the valuation and 
the tax for support of the schools of the 
State. And with a view to accomplishing 
these ends, we recommend that the Governor 
and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appoint a commission to investigate 
and make recommendations that may be illu- 
minating and helpful in putting these sugges- 
tions into operation. 

[Substitute motion for Section 7: That His 
Excellency Governor Sproul be respectfully 
requested to appoint upon the Commission 
authorized by the State Legislature to con- 
sider matters pertaining to assessment, taxa- 
tion, etc., one or more representatives of the 
State Educational Association. Motion, was 
adopted.] 

8. That! we approve the plan of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for enlarging 
the scope of the work of the Department, and 
we approve of any plan by the Superintendent 
and staff that will give definite supervision of 
the education of the State. We recommend 
a larger appropriation by the State, whereby 
the means may be furnished for carrying on 
greater educational supervision by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, more particu- 
larly in the rural districts. 

9g. That we commend the legislature of 1919 
for providing for physical instruction in the 
schools of the State. : 

10. That we view with deep concern the 
rapid spread of disloyalty to our country, and 
the promulgation of seditious sentiment. And 
that we call upon the Congress of the United 
States to immediately enact laws providing 
for the swift punishment of all disloyal na- 
tives and the summary deportation of every 
alien who is a member of any organization 
whose basic principles are not founded on 
loyalty to American institutions. 

11. That we favor the application of the 
principle of federal aid for the promotion of 
education, as embodied in the Smith-Towner 
Bill now before Congress. 

12, That we endorse the wider use of the 
school buildings to further community inter- 
ests and activities. 7 

13. That it is the sense of this Association 
that the late Educational Congress, called by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was a wise and practical plan to secure 
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state-wide opinion and definition of school 
needs and school problems, and should be 
convened as needed for such crystallization 
of sentiment. 

14. That we protest against any change in 
the Constitution of the State that will legal- 
ize the granting of public moneys to any sec- 
tarian or religious association whatever. 

15. That we express to Governor William 
C. Sproul our appreciation of his intelligent 
and progressive attitude towards public edu- 
cation, and we pledge our united support in 
carrying out his policies under the leadership 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. We instruct the Secretary of this or- 
ganization to send a copy of this resolution 
to Governor Sproul. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, amended as above was adopted. 

Signed: E. M. Balsbaugh, chairman, Charles 
A. Wagner, Frank E. Baker, J. L. Allison, 
Frank E. Shambaugh, Committee. 


Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, pre- 
sented the following report from the Legis- 
lative Committee: 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. — 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Asso- 
ciation: The report of the legislative commit- 
tee to the 1918 meeting of the Association 
outlined a program of legislation the carry- 
ing out of which was regarded as essential 
to the best interest alike of the teachers and 
of the schools. The most important features 
of this program were discussed in some de- 
tail under the heads of (1) The appropriation 
for the Retirement System; (2) Teachers’ 
salaries; (3) The minimum school term; (4) 
Consolidation of rural schools; (5) Compul- 
sory school attendance, physical education, 
medical inspection and special education for 
handicapped children; and (6) Revenues to 
meet these needs. 

Immediately upon the convening of the 
legislature, your committee took active steps 
toward the realization of this program, giv- 
ing such assistance as it could for the promo- 
tion of each important measure designed to 
meet the demands of any item, but concen- 
trating its attention especially upon the Wood- 
ruff bill, introduced early in the session of the 
legislature, which attempted to solve the 
problem of teacher shortage by: making pro- 
vision for increasing salaries. 

After numerous amendments to this bill, 
involving omissions, additions, and changes 
that comprised practically a complete redraft- 
ing of the text, it was enacted into law July 
10, I9I9Q. 

The interest in this and other educational 
legislation was so strong, that at the request 
of President Downes, the chairman of the 
legislative committee prepared a memorandum 
upon the subject for the information of the 
members of the Association. This memoran- 
dum constituted, in effect, a preliminary re- 
port of the committee and it was printed and 
given wide publicity. In order to summarize 
and place officially upon the records the re- 
sults of the work of the committee, excerpts 
from this communication are herein given. | 

“The teachers and the friends of public 
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education were fortunate indeed in finding in 
Governor Sproul a man not only highly appre- 
ciative of the public school system and ear- 
nestly desirous of promoting its best interests, 
but also intensely practical in his aims and 
methods, willing personally to devote a gen- 
erous portion of the time. so precious to a 
chief executive of a great state to the prob- 
lems presented by the schools and able to give 
valuable counsel and assistance to those who 
were concerned in the detailed work of effect- 
ing a betterment of educational conditions. 

“ This fine attitude of the Governor and the 
co-operation he cheerfully gave in such gen- 
erous measure, was reflected in the legislature. 
The members of the Senate and the House 
alike gave unstintedly of their time and atten- 
tion to measures looking toward the improve- 
ment of the schools, and your Legislative 
Committee experienced a genuine pleasure in 
working with the authorities at Harrisburg 
for the achievement of this purpose. 

“In consequence of these favorable condi- 
tions—representing an after-the-war interest 
in public education as a prime factor in the 
work of reconstruction of the period of peace 
now happily inaugurated—it is perhaps not 
too much to say that the legislation affecting 
the public schools presented for consideration 
at this session of the legislature has never 
been exceeded in importance in the history of 
the Commonwealth, with perhaps the single 
exception of the year in which the school code 
was enacted. . 

“The most important educational measure 
before the legislature was that providing for 
the increase of teachers’ salaries and the divi- 
sion of the cost of this increase between the 
state and the local districts. It was univer- 
sally recognized that owing to unprecedented 
economic conditions the schools were threat- 
ened with a teacher famine and that some- 
thing must be done, not only in justice to a 
group of public laborers worthy of their hire, 
whose salaries had failed to keep pace with 
the rapidly mounting cost of living, but also 
to save the school system itself from dire dis- 


er. 

“The bill which was framed in response to 
the widespread demand of school authorities 
and the public alike endeavored to meet this 
emergency by establishing a graded increase 
in salaries, giving most largely to the lowest 
salaried groups and to the districts in greatest 
need of help. 

“The legislators were practically unanimous 
in their approval of the bill and the Gover- 
nor’s approval was given to the proposition 
that the state should assist to the limit of the 
funds at its disposal. The school system is so 
large that even small percentage increases run 
into millions and it was necessary to keep 
these within the available resources. As 
finally passed, the bill provided for $6,000,000 
of state revenue to be devoted to increase of 
teachers’ salaries, in addition to about $4,500,- 
000 heretofore given to certain districts under 
Section 1213 of the Code, this section being 
repealed and the amount of the school appro- 
priation thus released being applied to meet 
the requirement of the salary bill. 

“Other important educational legislation 
effected includes: 





“y, An appropriation of $750,000 for carry- 
ing the Retirement System for Public School 
Employees into effect. 

“2. Measures to facilitate the consolidation 
of rural schools and providing state aid for 
this purpose. 

“3. Measures providing for the special edu- 
cation of children handicapped by physical or 
mental defects and providing state aid for 
the same. ; 

“4, Measures to improve medical inspection 
service and to extend its operation. 

“In the furthering of all this legislation 
the Legislative Committee took active part, its 
work justifying the claim that even in their 
support of the salary bill ‘the teachers were 

ing no mere selfish plea for personal ad- 
vantage but were seeing beyond their own 
necessities to those of the schools and were 
keenly interested in the maintenance of good 
schools and the betterment of educational 
conditions.’ 

“ All of the educational measures enacted 
will greatly enhance the efficiency of the school 
system. ‘The salary increase provided, while 
still! far from meeting the real necessities of 
the case, is a very important first step in a 
great emergency and represents the generous 
effort of a state with enormous demands upon 
its treasury which it is unable to meet until it 
shall have found new sources of revenue. 

“This brief review of the educational leg- 
islation cannot properly be concluded without 
special reference to the work performed by 
certain representatives of the teachers who 
were almost constantly on the job in the halls 
of legislation in Harrisburg, promoting the 
interests of those who had lodged this respon- 
sibility in them, and the interests of the 
schools of the state. 

“The detailed work of this kind was as- 
signed to a subcommittee of your Legislative 
Committee, consisting of the Secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Baker, of Harrisburg, and one 
other member, Mr. A. C. Gordon, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Gordon’s unfortunate illness re- 
sulted in his place being taken by Mr. C. R. 
Foster, also of Pittsburgh. This subcommit- 
tee labored in season and out, in conference 
with individual members and committees of 
the legislature, in public hearing concerning 
these measures, and in conference with the 
Governor himself. The results of their labors 
speak for themselves, but it is only those who 
know the hours and days of service and the 
untiring zeal with which they worked unsel- 
fishly for the good of the cause who are able 
adequately to appreciate the value of their 
efforts, 

“We have grown so used to the active and 
effective co-operation of the State Teachers’ 
League through its able President, Miss Lucy 
Glass, that we are apt to take this as a matter 
of course, but it should not, on that account, 
fail to receive special mention. Of the entire 
group of those interested in promoting this 
legislation, no one labored more unceasingly, 
more earnestly, more tactfully, or more effec- 
tively than Miss Glass, and to her and to the 
others herein named, the teachers of the state 
and the friends of public education owe a 
debt of gratitude not easy to discharge.” 

The facts thus reported constitute a record 
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of accomplishment with which the Association 
might well rest satisfied were it not that a 
careful review of the results to date discloses 
that the legislation enacted falls far short of 
meeting the requirements of the extraordi- 
nary situation with which the school system 
of the state is confronted. 

The following considerations, we believe, 
will make this clear and, we hope, will stimu- 
late the Association to renewed and effective 
efforts. 

1. The Retirement System—The actuarial 
evaluation of the needs of the system required 
by the law to determine the rates of contri- 
butions that must be made by the employee, 
the employer, and the state was based upon 
incomplete data because the enrollment of 
members of the retirement association was in 
progress. The appropriation made in this leg- 
islature, thought adequate for immediate pur- 
poses, will fail to meet the ultimate needs oc- 
casioned by the unprecedentedly large enroll- 
ment with which the system opened its books 
on July 1, 1919. 

The evaluation to be made in 1921, will be 
based upon a complete system of records and 
should, therefore, be an accurate and une- 
quivocal statement of the financial require- 
ments of the system which must be met. By 
that time, the total pay-roll of school em- 
ployes will have been increased by $10,000,000 
or more, due to growth of the system and to 
the effects of the Woodruff bill. This will 
necessitate a much larger total contribution 
on the part of the state. Without attempting 
accurately to anticipate the results of the act- 
uarial computations upon which the state 
appropriation must be based, it is safe to say 

t to provide for the 1921 evaluation and 
for any deficiency in the initial appropriation 
of the 1919 legislature, at least $3,000,000 will 
be required. 

Pennsylvania enjoys the unusual distinction 
of having a retirement system for the em- 
ployees of the public schools based upon 
sound principles and correct in every detail of 
the technical procedure by which the amounts 
of the necessary appropriations are deter- 
mined, and the obligations assumed by the 
state as expressed in the Retirement law must 
be met, however large they seem. It is the 
magnitude of the system with upwards of 
50,000 employees that necessitates and justifies 
the large appropriations. 

2. Teachers’ Salaries—The enactment of 
the Woodruff bill was the best that could be 
accomplished at the time for the relief of a 
great emergency. It has the outstanding 
merit of securing more tham $6,000,000 ($3,- 
000,000 a year) from the state and a like 
amount from the local districts for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries. It also repealed 
Section 1213 of the code under which there 
had been a distribution of a portion of the 
general state appropriation to school districts 
which was clearly inequitable. 

The teachers of the state are not unmindful 
of these good features of the bill, nor un- 
grateful to those who enacted the measure; 
but the fact remains that this legislation has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. It has some- 
what ameliorated conditions, but the shortage 
of teachers still exists and the supply in sight 
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for future demands is grossly inadequate. 
This is indicated by the decrease (upwards of 
25 per cent.) in Normal School enrollment at 
a time when a large increase is imperatively 
needed. There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that conditions are likely to become 
worse before they become better. 

That this should be so is plainly evident, the 
mathematics of the situation are so elemen- 
tary. The Woodruff bill provided an increase 
over pre-war salaries of approximately 20 
per cent., and the cost of living for the same 
period has increased approximately 100 per 
cent. Meanwhile salaries in the business and 
industrial world have risen to meet the cost 
of living. The teacher shortage is created, 
therefore, by those who leave the service to 
endeavor to earn a better living and by those 
who refuse to prepare for what seems to be a 
hopelessly unprofitable career. 

Moreover, the endeavor to meet the short- 
age has resulted in a lowering of standards 
lamentably harmful to the schools. Statistics 
carefully collated for the country as a whole 
indicate an existing shortage of 38,000 (va- 
cancies that cannot be filled) to which must 
be added 65,000 positions filled only by the 
lowering of standards, making a total need 
for 100,000 qualified teachers which cannot 
now be met. 

Pennsylvania contributes its due quota to 
this deplorably large total. In view of these 
conditions, it is not too much to say that the 
salaries of teachers must be made commensu- 
rate with those of other wage earners and 
that the Woodruff bill must be amended or 
replaced by other legislation that will accom- 
plish this purpose. 

3. The Minimum School Term.—The law 
requiring a school term of at least seven 
months was enacted 21 years ago. More than 
half of the school districts of the state do not 
exceed this minimum. So long as this con- 
dition is permitted to exist, it is a mockery 
which challenges contempt to claim that there 
is equality of educational opportunity in this 
commonwealth. The truth is that the pupils 
of the majority of our rural districts with 
their one-room schools and short school terms 
are deprived of their birthright,—the opportu- 
nity to secure a modern education. 

In spite of the cost that it would impose 
upon the school district and the state, the 
raising of the minimum school term to eight 
months at least should no longer be delayed. 

4. More Money for the Schools—The state- 
ments of fact that we have made concerning 
the three items thus briefly considered we be- 
lieve are incontrovertible and will receive 
practically universal assent. The maintenance 
of the integrity of the retirement system, the 
solution of the teacher shortage problem, the 
lengthening of the school term are matters of 
vital importance for the welfare of the schools 
and involve in the aggregate enormous addi- 
tional expenditures. 

Moreover, the foregoing enumeration of the 
needs of the schools and the plea for the 
funds to meet them, merely hit some of the 
high spots. The tegislation recently enacted 
in the interests of compulsory school attend- 
ance, for the extension and improvement of 
school medical inspection, and for special edu- 
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cation for handicapped children also makes 
large demands upon the treasuries of both 
the local districts and the state. And the 
paradox should be noted that increase in the 
efficiency of. the school system, in itself, adds 
to the expense. Better schools attract more 
pupils and induce them to remain to complete 
the higher and more expensive courses. Un- 
like efficiency in the business world, the re- 
turns do not show upon the books in imme- 
diate increase in profits; but are reaped later 
in the development of a citizenry physically 
stronger, intellectually keener, morally better 
vocationally more capable, and civically more 
serviceable. 

It is everywhere asserted that education fur- 
nishes the best possible insurance against the 
spirit of revolution engendered by the war and 
provides the means for an orderly evolution 
that will stabilize a civilization at present 
seething with discontent and unintelligent class 
antagonisms. In order that education may 
play its allotted part in making our own coun- 
try safe for democracy not! meager but abun- 
dant financial support of the schools becomes 
the most urgent demand of the times. 

In this age of laudation of the importance 
and value of the public schools as the “ palla- 
dium of our liberties” and “the bulwark of 
civilization,” it would seem incredible, were it 
not a commonplace of school reports, that 
children in our great cities should be on a 
short school-day basis for lack of school 
houses and that in rural districts they should 
be on a short school-year basis for lack of 
funds for current expenses. Is it not time to 
expend less oratory upon the “ palladium” 
and the “bulwark” and to devote more money 
’ to their support? 

If those who are unable or unwilling to 
digest the statistical enumeration of the enor- 
mous wealth of Pennsylvania, will stimulate 
their imaginations by reflecting for a moment 
upon the almost untold wealth of its forests, 
its mines, it's oil wells, its rich farms, its com- 
merce and its industries, they will appreciate 
the absurdity of the plea that there is not 
enough money available to relieve the truly 
tragic situation which the school system is 
facing. More money for the schools can and 
must be raised. 

Respectfully submitted, 
" Signed: John W. Anthony, Elizabeth S. 

Baker, J. George Becht, Charles S. Foos, C. 
R. Foster, A. C. Gordon, Joseph Howerth, J. 
D. Orr, Oliver P. Cornman, chairman, Legis- 
lative Committee. 

Supt. F. C. Steltz presented the 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President: During the year death ex- 
acted a heavy toll from the teaching force of 
Pennsylvania. Among those who have died 
since our last meeting were quite a number 
who have been an active force in this Asso- 
ciation and in the educational work of the 
State. Outstanding among these were State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nathan 

Schaeffer, who for twenty-six years 


guided so faithfully and conscientiously the 
educational affairs of the state, and Charles 
B. Robertson, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
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tion and Director of Extension Work in the 
University of Pittsburgh, whose cheerful pres- 
ence was always an inspiration to those who 
knew him. Another prominent educator who 
passed away suddenly December 4th was L. 
E. McGinnes, many years Superintendent of 
Steelton. Mr. McGinnes was a member of the 
State Board of Education. He was always 
identified with progressive movements in 
Pennsylvania and was well known and highly 
respected by the profession in our state. The 
life and services of these three men were elo- 
quently and fittingly memoralized yesterday 
afternoon. 

Albert H. Raub, son of Albert N. Raub, of 
text-book fame, and one of the associate su- 
perintendents of Philadelphia, died January 4. 
Theodore L. MacDowell, another associate 
Mis Spe ni of Philadelphia, died Novem- 

er 0. 

Other members who have died during the 
year, so far as known by the Committee, are 
the following: 

Allegheny.—Wilda Smith, Dravosburg ; Han- 
nah R. Henderson, O’Hara twp.; Margaret 
Griffiths, Clairton; Elizabeth Smith, Knox- 
ville; Maude Wright, Elizabeth; Ruth Weigel, 
Forward twp.; Bertha Anthony, Brackenridge ; 
Irene M. Nolan, Sharpsburg; Jno. W. Ruth- 
erford, Crafton; Martha Barr, Crafton; Nina 
Morrison, Bridgeville; Laura Graham, S. Fay- 
ette twp.; Margaretta Connelly, Duquesne; 
Martha Harbison, Wilkinsburg; and William 
T. Slater, Wilkinsburg. 

Armstrong.—Alice Stephens, Leechburg; 
Omah Weigands, Sugar Creek twp.; M. E. 
Toy, E. Franklin; Anna Cravener, Manor 
twp.; Georgetta Anderson Boyer, Kiskiminetas 
twp.; and Nellie Rearick, Cowanshannock twp. 

Beaver.—Louise Tischendorf, Ambridge; 
and Gertrude Simpson, Beaver Falls. 

Berks.—W. Calvin Rossman, Lower Heidel- 
berg twp.; Nora M. Stamm Mabry, South 
Heidelberg twp.; Harvey J. Bright, Jefferson; 
Otto J. Erdland, Wyomissing; Laura E. Le- 
van, Exeter twp.; Earl Eugene Rahn, Onte- 
launee twp.; and Mary M. Rice, Reading. 

Blair—Mary Baxter, Altoona; and Linda 
Hooper, Altoona. 

Butler.—George sate, Brady; and Ex-Co. 


Supt. Lemoyne Sny 


Cambria Edith. B. Griffith, Johnstown; 
and Emma J. Hood, Johnstown. 

Chester—Edna B. Ivinson, Coatesville; 
Mildred Wicks, New London; Mina Hart, 
Kennett Square; Jennie Coates, West Fallow- 
field; Emma Mackey, Tredyffrin; Ira Lady, 
West Chester; Justus Criswell, Cochranville; 
Martha Armstrong, East Fallowfield; Reba 
Walton, London Grave; Kathryn Wanner, 
East Whiteland; and Sarah W. S. Streeter, 
West Chester. 

Clarion—Colonel Stover, A. E. F.; 
Frank Goodrowe, U. S. A., both soldiers. 

Clearfield—Emma McDowell, Clearfield; 
and Katharine VanDyck, DuBois. 

Crawford.—Dacy M. Allen, 
and Letitia M. Wilson, Titusville. 

Cumberland.—J. E. Carothers, Carlisle; and 
Columbus Snyder. 

Dauphin.—Mary R. Pilay, Harrisburg; Geo. 
S. Machen, Harrisburg; and Elizabeth F. 
Jauss, Harrisburg. 


and 
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Delaware.—S. Margaret Willis, Lansdowne; 
Anna C. Gallagher, Morton; Anna M. Sloan, 
Haverford; and Mable E. Cross, Chester. 

Erie—Irene Whiteman, Washington twp.; 
Agnes Gilmore, Greenfield twp.; Maude Quay, 
Mill Creek twp.; and Vivian Holdridge, Eva 
L. Stowe, Corry. 

Fayette-—Ethe! Johnson, S. Union twp.; 
Edith Morton, Connellsville; Katherine Smith, 
Connellsville; and Ella Peach, Uniontown. 

Franklin—Mary Cashman. 

Jefferson—George Moore, Don Means, Lu- 
ella Freedline, Rose Ward, Punxsutawney. 

Lackawanna.—Lilly N. Mackey, Bessie Bur- 
nett, Anna _E,. Griffin, Margaret Ratchford, 
Katherine Haggerty, Margaret Merrick, Leti- 
tia T. Cliff, all of Scranton; Anna L. Farrell, 
Carbondale; Mary M. Murphy, Carbondale; 
and M. Elizabeth Jones. 

Lancaster—Eva J. Cummings, Mildred Mc- 
Neal, Anna R. Maxwell, Lizzie Marshall, Jen- 
nie Dundore, all of Lancaster; and May L. 
Harvey, Columbia. 

Lawrence.—Pansy Jones, Big Beaver; Edan 
Case, Enon Valley; C. H. Blake, New Wil- 
mington boro.; Mary Semple, Pulaski; Jane 
Kennedy, Taylor; Laura Miller, Wayne; 
Blanche Love, Newcastle; and Edna Allison, 
New Castle. 

Lebanon.—Sarah Gallagher, Ida Oniell, and 
Kathryn Imhoff, Lebanon. 

Lehigh—Leah L. Dieter, Allentown. 

Luzerne.—Charlotte Ross, Luzerne; William 
Butler, Wilkes-Barre twp.; Mary Johnson, 
Wilkes-Barre twp.; Irene Garvey, Conyngham 
twp.; Edna Pealer, New Columbus; Mary 
Casey, Sugar Notch; Minnie Thomas, Par- 
sons; Sarah Denneny, Freeland; Marie Has- 
sert, Shickshinny; Mary Burke, Bear Creek; 
Catherine C. Dean, Palins; Nell Foley, Wilkes- 
Barre; Teresa O’Malley, Avoca; Agnes 
Dooley, Plains; and Mary C. Ryan, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Lycoming.—Laura M. Toner, Williamsport. 

Mercer—L. R. Eckles, Farrell; Grace G. 
Gillis, Sharpsville; Anna Forster, Greenville; 
Merritt Montgomery, Grove City; Lambert B. 
Craig, Sharpsville; and LeRoy B. Boyd, 
Sharpsville. 

Mifflin.—Ethel Wagner, Granville; Mabel 
Wilson, Lewistown; Kate Winegardner, Ar- 
maugh; Grace Zeigler, Granville; Mary 
Broome, Lewistown; Ruth E. Weiser, Lewis- 
town; and Joseph Baird. 

Montgemery.—Anna Butz, Pottstown. 

Northumberland.—A. Katharine Smith, Mil- 
ton; and Cathrine Jenkins, Milton. 

Northampton.—Chas. E. Clifton, Mary 
Sheeran, Edith Slutter, Margaret L. Sieg- 
fried, Anna M. Siegfried, Susan R. Miller, 
Georgia E. Kiley, all of Easton; Howard 
Moser, Williams twp.; and Florence Fenicle, 
Nazareth. 

Schuylkill—Anna M. Sullivan, Shenandoah; 
N. M. Frank, Gordon; E. T. Kennedy, Con- 
nerton; John Griffith, Connerton; Eleanor A. 
Weston, Pottsville; and Maude A. Ruch, Ta- 
maqua. 

Somerset.—Charles Koontz, Ursina. Boro. 

Venango.—Louise Le Goullon, Oil City . 

Warren.—Myrtle Allaire, Mead twp.; T. A. 
Olver, Sugar Grove Boro.; Nellie Owens, 
Warren; J. L. Gehring, Warren; F. N. Glenn- 
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dining, Sheffield; L. Glenn Launders, North 
Warren; and Alfred Morrison, Sugar Grove. 

Washington.—Isabella N. Freebey, Wash- 
ington Boro. 

Wayne.—Ruth Nelson, Bethany Boro. 

Westmoreland.—Emma Austraw, Derry twp.; 
Elizabeth Menzie, North Huntington twp.; 
Margaret G. Lemmon, Unity twp.; Beulah 
Boggs, Arnold; Mary Fredericks, New Ken- 
sington; Charles Meyer, Carrie Shutterly, and 
Thelma Shutterly, all of Monessen. 

York.—Nannie Bowers, Shrewsbury Boro.; 
Hazel Sweeney, Shrewsbury twp.; Irene B. 
Myers, York; and Franklin Spangler, York. 

Pittsburgh.—Ella J. Barton, Isabel Callin, 
Jessie M. Carrier, Eleanore Cummins, Fred- 
erick Davies, Jno. E. Fancher, Paul D. Gra- 
ham, Elizabeth J. Harley, Frances A. Heath, 
Minnie Holt, George C. Hutchinson, Geral- 
dine Kelly, Janet Lang, Maud G. Lewis, Mary 
Lynch, Charlotte McKinney, Elizabeth J. 
Reilly, Minetta Rodgers, Anna M. Shuman, 
Birdie C. Silverman, Clara E. Wood, and 
Myron J. Walter. 

Philadelphia —Edith C. Kirkpatrick, Cor- 
nelia. Murphy, Florence D. Warwick, Lucy 
H. Kilpatrick, Belle Carre, Goldie Kealing, 
Elizabeth W. Moore, Anna C. Gallagher, Isa- 
bel Sioan, Florence McCarthy, Mazie W. 
Frailey, Ella H. Felton, Jean Kirkbride, 
Aaron Manderbach, Martha Eisenhower, 
Katherine Nugent, Samantha Adams, Lillian 
McKinley, Mary Sproul, Mabel Jackson, 
Ethel Hollopeter, Clara Stevenson, Miriam 
Marshall, Walter Bishop, Principal, and Al- 
bert Raub and Theodore L. MacDowell, As- 
sociate Superintendents. 

Colleges—Karl Detlev Jessen, Bryn Mawr 
College; Francis B. Gummere, Haverford Col- 
lege; William P. Winter, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Signed: F. G. Steltz, W. C. Sampson, C. E. 
Plasterer, H. E. Gress, and Carmon Ross, 
Committee. 


The Report of the Committee on Co- 
operation with State Teachers’ League was 
then presented by W. E. Laramy, Chair- 
man. 


CO-OPERATION WITH STATE TEACHERS’ 
LEAGUE. 


The members of this Committee, in addi- 
tion to myself, are Supt. Robert C. Shaw, of 
Westmoreland Co., and Supt. John W. Snoke, 
of Lebanon County. The Committee has not 
had a great deal to do during the past year. 
I am very glad to report, however, that there 
has been excellent co-operation between the 
Association and the League. Those of us 
who are acquainted with the facts know that 
the work of the League, under the leadership 
of Miss Glass, has been of great importance 
in accomplishing what has been done for the 
teachers in the past year. It is not too much 
to say that the work of the League has been 
at least stimulating to the life of the Asso- 
ciation. Many of the members of the League 
believe that it should continue in existence 
and that certain interests of the teachers will 
not be properly safeguarded except through 
its efforts. 

We believe that this Committee ought to be 
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continued so that co-operation may continue. 
It is not necessary that the Committee have 
the same personnel, or the same chairman, but 
the Association should have a committee 
ready to serve in this direction. 

Signed: W. E. Laramy, chairman, Robert 
C. Shaw, John W. Snoke, Committee. 

On motion, the Committee was continued 
for ensuing year. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Supt. John 
C. Wagner, showed the extraordinary en- 
rollment of 27,408 for the year. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


The report of enrollment for the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the P. S. E. A. to date is as 
follows: 

Four counties, twenty-three boroughs and 
five Normal Schools have not yet reported. 

Fifteen (15) counties have enrolled 100 per 
cent, as follows: Berks, Cameron, Fayette, 
Fulton, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Lycom- 
ing, Montour, Northampton, Snyder, Somer- 
set, Tioga, Union, and Wyoming. | ? 

Fifty-six (56) cities and boroughs, having 
Districts Superintendents, have enrolled 100 
per cent., as follows: Abington township, Al- 
lentown, Ambridge, Ashley, Bangor, Beaver, 
Berwick, Blakeley, Bellefonte, Braddock, Bris- 
tol, Butler, Carbondale, Carlisle, Carnegie, 
Charleroi, Columbia, Conemaugh, Consho- 
hocken, Corry, Danville, Darby, Donora, Dun- 
more, Dunbar township, Easton, Greensburg, 
Greenville, Harrisburg, Hazle township, Ju- 
niata, Kane, Latrobe, Lebanon, Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, Lower Merion township, Maha- 
noy City, Middletown, Minersville, Monessen, 
Mount Carmel, Nanticoke, Northampton, Old 
Forge, Phoenixville, Pottsville, Radnor town- 
ship, Rochester, Steelton, Sunbury, Throop, 
Uniontown, Upper Darby township, West 
Chester, and Wilkinsburg. 

Philadelphia has enrolled 4,209. The total 
enrollment’ to date is 27,408. The total en- 
rollment at close of session last year was 
15,061. 

Jno. C. Wacner, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
The Committee on Nominations of which 


_ Supt. F. W. Robbins, of Williamsport, was 


Chairman, presented the following report: 

For President—Dr. William G. Cham- 
bers, Pittsburgh. 

Ist Vice-President—Supt. F. E. Downes, 
Harrisburg. 

2d Vice-President—Dr. Lucy W. Wilson, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancas- 
ter. 
Treasurer—Supt. John C. Wagner, Car- 
isle. 

Member of Executive Committee—Dr. 
George Wheeler, Philadelphia. 

Trustee of Permanent Fund—Dr. George 
Morris Philips, West Chester. 

The nominations were received and ap- 
proved by the Association, and these officers 
declared duly elected for the year 1920. 





President Downes appointed as members 
the Legislative and Necrology Committees 
for the ensuing year: 


LEGISLATIVE AND NECROLOGY COMMITTEES, 


Legislative Committee — Elizabeth S. 
Baker, Chairman, Harrisburg; Thomas E. 
Finegan (ex-officio), Harrisburg; J. George 
Brecht, Harrisburg; A. C. Gordon, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank P. Graves, Philadelphia; W. 
R. Zimmerman, Harrisburg. 

Necrology Committee—W. W. Evans, 
Bloomsburg; Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg; 
Samuel H. Layton, Altoona; M. H. Thomas, 
Harrisburg; W. N. Pierce, Ridgway. 


Dr. Chambers offered the following reso- 
lutions which were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE CRISIS IN THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION. 


Whereas, the profession of teaching is now 
in a state of great unrest and is being assailed 
on every hand with appeals and suggestions 
of many sorts of remedies, some good, some 
bad, and, 

Whereas, the National Education Associa- 
tion is now in process of effecting a com- 
plete reorganization on a more democratic 
basis which will also demand a reorganization 
of the several state association, and 

Whereas, a committee is now at work on a 
revision of the constitution of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association which 
will probably include far-reaching and funda- 
mental changes, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Association authorize 
the Executive Committee to take such steps 
during the year as may seem necessary and 
wise to quiet the unrest, to promote the re- 
c-uiling to forward the professional organi- 
zation, and to offset undesirable tendencies 
of the profession in the State; 

Resolved, that we favor and authorize, as 
soon as may be desirable, the appointment by 
an Executive Committee of an executive sec- 
retary of the Association, at such salary as 
may be necessary, to promote the more com- 
plete organization of the teachers of the State, 
to further the interests of the Association, to 
establish and conduct any desirable publica- 
tion and publicity, and to assist! in such reor- 
ganization and readjustments as may become 
necessary under the revision of the Consti- 
tution which is now under way; 

Resolved, that we appeal earnestly to all 
members of the profession to familiarize them- 
selves with the vital issues of the teacher’s 
work and status, and to receive, disseminate 
and help to apply such suggestions as may 
come from authoritative sources for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the interests of 
the profession. 


RESOLUTION ON TIME LIMIT. 


Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, said: In the belief 
that the Presiding Officer of the next Con- 
vention will welcome the moral support of 
a suggestion of this Convention, i would 
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move the following: That the time allotted 
to each speaker, including that of the Pre- 
siding Officer, shall be printed on the pro- 
gram and the Presiding Officer shall be di- 
rected to enforce the time allotment strictly. 
Motion carried. 


THANKS OF PRESIDENT DOWNES. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the 
co-operation directly and indirectly received 
from all persons with whom I have dealt 
during this year of arduous labor; and yet 
it has been a labor of pleasure. I mean by 
what I have said the co-operation not only 
of Superintendents and Principals over the 
State; not only the co-operation of all my 
Committees; but the co-operation of this 
great body of teachers that have so splen- 
didly enrolled in the Association this year. 
I also want to express my appreciation par- 
ticularly of the fine spirit manifested by 
those in Philadelphia who have been our 
hosts; by the splendid co-operation of the 
Committee in charge of the arrangements 
and teachers of Philadelphia; in fact in 
every way we have had a splendid recep- 
ition down here; indeed, as far as my mem- 
ory goes there has been nothing like it here- 
tofore in the history of the Association. I 
have appreciated very much the honor that 
came to me on a sick bed last year, a year 
ago at this time. I knew it meant a very 
strenuous year for me. While the honor 
has been wonderfully appreciated, “one 
year is enough for any one.” (Applause.) 
It has been the most strenuous six months 
I have ever experienced in my long career. 
I now have the pleasant duty of presenting 
to you the new President of the Associa- 
tion. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT CHAMBERS. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Asso- 
ciation: I appreciate the honor you have 
conferred upon me. I realize that it is not 
wholly a personal honor. I wish to extend 
my thanks in so far as it is personal, and 
in so far as it is representative I wish to 
thank the group I represent. I am more 
impressed by the responsibilities involved 
than by the honor conferred, and I hope 
with your aid I may be able to guide the 
destinies of this Association during the 
year so that it may contribute greatly to 
the development and improvement of our 
profession. I regard your vote for me as 
President as a confidence in me and a 
pledge of your desire to co-operate with 
me. Once again I wish to thank you and 
ask your co-operation throughout the year 
which is ahead of us. 

On motion, a rising vote of thanks was 
extended to the retiring President. No fur- 
ther business appearing before the Asso- 
ciation, the meeting was declared ad- 
journed. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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DELAY IN ISSUE OF JOURNAL. 





LIST OF NAMES OF MEMBERS ENROLLED TO BE 
OMITTED FROM RED BOOK FOR IQIQ. 





‘HE delay in the issue of The School Jour- 

nal for January and February is caused 
by the fact that we could not know, until 
within a short time, how many copies must 
be printed to include the members of the 
State Association who have chosen the six 
numbers of The Journal—from January to 
June, 1920—instead of the bound volume of 
proceedings for 1919, which will not be com- 
pleted until later in the year. 

The executive committee last year gave to 
all persons enrolling as members for I919 
and paying the enrollment fee of one dollar— 
the choice between the Red Book for 1919 
and the six issues of The School Journal 
from January to June, 1920. The enrollment 
was extraordinary, about twenty-nine thou- 
sand, more than twenty thousand of whom 
chose the Red Book. The list of names, 
which in six-point type runs nearly three 
hundred to the page, would occupy, with nec- 
essary “display,” about one hundred pages. 
The executive committee for 1920 approves 
the omission of this list from the Red Book 
for 1919, thus reducing the cost of the vol- 
ume, and saving money for other purposes 
that are, at this time, by some persons re- 
garded as more important. 

It is also said that not a few teachers now 
in the schools do not value the proceedings 
of the Association, no matter how carefully 
programs are prepared, nor with what ability 
issues are presented, and it is suggested to 
write to each of those who have chosen the 
bound volume, to know whether he or she 
wishes the book or is willing to forego the 
same, and let its cost remain in the treasury 
to be expended in other ways. It is desirable 
that this matter be decided as quickly as pos- 
sible, and, should such inquiry be sent, teach- 
ers are urged to make prompt reply, so that 
the printing of the volume may begin without 
unnecessary delay. Much of the matter for 
the book is already in type—and it is largely 
of the seed-corn variety. Some superintend- 
ents who have raised generous lists, or have 
one hundred per cent. credits for their towns 
and counties, and who desire their teachers 
to use the book for suggestion and study, can 
save much work and delay to the committee 
by writing at once to President Chambers that 
he may know their wish in the matter. He 
desires to do what the teachers, superintend- 
ents and friends of education generally woul 
prefer in the best interest of the work that 
lies before him in this year of grace 1920. 

We have heard it said that the programs at 
Philadelphia, of general sessions, the depart- 
ments, the sections and round tables, were, 
on the whole, fully equal to those at the 
recent meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Cleveland, and, as we have thus 
far read these addresses, preparing them for 
the press, we can readily believe this strong 
statement to the credit of Pennsylvania. 
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